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READERS WRITE 





About Americans 

For years I have been reading PATH- 
FINDER with greatest interest, as it 
always gives a concise report on political 
events at home as well as abroad. How- 
ever, | am sorry to find that your maga- 
zine is not representing pure American- 
ism ...In my opinion, this country is an 
abode for refugees from all parts of the 
globe .. . Her press should refrain strict- 
ly from raising animosities against ... 
large sections of our own population. 

In the issue of August 7th, I found a 
headline: “ ‘Un-American’ Americans.” 
Why should these groups be called un- 
American as long as they keep within the 
laws of our country?... 
September 18, I found again an article 
entitled, “Nazis: World Call.” That ar- 
ticle contains malicious half truths. I 
always feel sorry when I see such articles, 
as I do not doubt that there may be thou- 
sands of fairminded Americans of Ger- 
man descent who also read your paper. 

Fred Hall 
New York, N. Y. 

I object to your giving space for mon- 
grel Americans to discuss the merits of 
factions engaged in European brawls. 
This country should not tolerate aliens. 

.. We have too many of this breed now— 
for instance, members of secret societies 
with foreign names. Every one of these 
mongrels and aliens should be deported 
and forbidden entry to this country ... 

Charles Scott, Sr. 
Sonoma, Cal. 


“A Time for Democracy” 

Please allow me to express my admira- 
tion for the editorial, “A Time for Democ- 
racy,” appearing in the September 25th 
issue. I subscribe to nearly three dozen 
magazines and journals, and I want you 
to know that in my opinion this editorial] 
is the best I have read in a. long, long 
time; it is magnificent! 

Alexander Barclay, M. D. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 

Congratulations on your editorial in 
the issue of September 25th .. . I think 
it should be released to all publications 
and radio services for the public good. 

J. E. Phillips 
Madison, Wis. 


International Fire 

As a constant reader of your valuable 
magazine, may I call your attention to an 
error which appeared in the issue of 
September 4th? In it, you state that the 
Miramichi fire took place in Maine. As a 
former resident of New Brunswick, Can., 
allow me to state that the fire took place 
in that province, 

W. W. Stone 

Camaguey, Cuba 


[Both Mr. Stone and as Le are right. In 
his book, ‘‘Great Forest Fires of America,’’ John 
Guthrie of the U. S. Forest 

ichi fire raged in both the Canadian province of 
New Brunswick and the state of Maine.—Ed.] 


For Sex Education 

Everyone is shocked at the appalling 
increase in sex crimes. Except in the 
case of born degenerates, many of these 
sex crimes are committed by boys and 
men simply because they received little, 
if any, proper sex instruction during 
adolescent years ... 

Why are parents ashamed to give their 
children clean, proper’ knowledge of all 


In the issue of - 


sex matters? . . . Parents send their 
children to Sunday school, want their 
boys to join the Boy Scouts, and preach 


. to them about the importance of being a 


“good Christian.” But when it comes to 
talking to them about sex, they shun it... 

Roy Robert Smith 
Denver, Col. 


[Mr. Smith himself has ‘‘never kissed a girl or been 

engaged to be married.”’ Other ‘‘nevers’” that made 
rt L. (Believe I It Or Not”), Ripley call Mr. Smith 

the ‘‘Never, Never Man’’ are these: he has never 

ne, beer, ee Saar res oe 


a 
fight; he "hes never” fired a rifle or revolver; he has 
never gambled or bet with money; he has never join- 
ay gy he 
. auto race or 
boat race; and he has never fainted 7 ‘his life. —Ed.] 


War in China 


Remember the World war—our vested 
interests in China are again hollering 
for protection, and entanglement of the 
rest of us in another “blood purge.” We 
can thank our President now for keeping 
a cool head .. . Let’s keep those chips off 
our shoulders. They’re not needed. 

- Edgar I. Syverud 
Dagmar, Mont. 


Last Words on Roos and Women 


How the women who have born such 
nonentities as Mr. Roos of Vanadium, N. 
M., must blush when they view their off- 
spring . . . What surprises me is that a 
man with such an intelligent and charm- 
ing wife (I met them both a few years 
ago) would dare write such an article as 
appears over his name in the issue of 
PATHFINDER for September 4th. If his 
daughier, who appeared to be bright, re- 
gardless of her father’s biological influ- 
ence on her, should some day rate a para- 
graph in prin‘, undoubtedly he would take 
all the hono: for her brilliance. 

E. C. Hull 
Nampa, Idaho 
* *. 

. . » Al-ford (who signs his name in 
Arabic) has a lovely daughter, aged 19, 
who, single-handed, can “rope and brand 
the horned beast,” “let fly the arrow from 
the string,” and “fence with the scimitar.” 
Not only that, but she recently took the 
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civil service examination, carried off +} 
highest honors, and is now employed } 
Uncle Sam. Al-ford was merely kiddi: 
the women, like a boy who thump: 
beehive “just to hear ’em buzz.” 

W. M. Carl: 
Lake Creek, Ore. 

. . - 

Many times I have read an article 
your magazine so condensed and ¢! 
cut I felt that it alone was worth t}, 
price of a year’s subscription. But for ; 
good laugh—a one dollar value—Al-f 
Roos’s letter leads the list... 

Lillian D, Kelley 
Spring Green, Wis. 
* * * 

Because of my epistle on the inferi 
ity of women, epistles from angry 
males continue to pour in on me, fi! 
with abuse, calumny, vituperation .; 
recrimination .. . I would have you know 
that the storm has far from subsid 
and I am still compelled to remain 
cluded in the remoteness of my mou 
tain ranch, lest I again be set upon | 
these angry creatures of the supposed 
gentle sex who have temporarily enforce 
upon me seclusion from concourse 
the villagers hereabouts ... 

Al-ford ibn Rox 


Vanadium, N. M. 


[With these letters, ‘‘Readers Write’ closes |: 
columns to all further discussion of Al-ford ibn R« 
ideas about women. PATHFINDER, having en) 
this controversy a great deal, hopes and suspects ' 
leg-pulling Mr. Roos and other readers enjoyed 
too. If Mr. Roos chooses to be provocative on : 
=r = ect in the future, he will find 

ere.—Ed. 


About the Court and Mr. Black 
I see there is quite a controversy going 
on now regarding Senator Black’s ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. T! 
charges of his Ku Klux affiliations is as 
absurd as the charges against Alfred | 
Smith in 1928 for his being a Catho! 
Church membership or affiliation with ; 
secret order should not be a bar to a man 
holding an office. Ability, integrity, good 
citizenship and good morals should |! 
the standard qualifications. 
C, F, Smith, M. D. 


Hemphill, Tex. 


* 


. . If the appointment of Hugo L 
Black and the Ku Klux Klan to the Su- 
preme Court is a sample of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s effort to “unpack” the Supreme 
Court, we should all be thankful that hx 
has only one appointment to make in- 
stead of six... 

George C. Henry 
Onalaska, Wis. 

. We don’t need to worry about 
Justice Black being too radical in his 
new job. A salary of $20,000 a year fo: 
life will cure a confirmed case of raidi- 
calism, and Black never was very radical, 
or he would have done something about 
the cotton mills of his state, where tl 
12-hour day and child labor flourished for 
years before the New Deal... 

F. C. Thompson 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


° ® . 


Let’s look at the Supreme Court—one 
white dress and eight black ones. It’s 
not so bad. Some of the older justice 
were in the Klan if they lived south of 
the Mason-Dixon line in the 60s, when 
“knighthood was in flower.” . . 

Mrs. Inez Leggitt 
Cheyenne, Okla. 
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COT TON— 


Its Troubles Attract National Attention 


time in history, a shipment of 
izilian cotton was unloaded at Co- 
bia, South Carolina. Although the 
ment was a relatively small one 
only 600 bales and although most 
ericans could hardly have looked 
n it as an epic event, it constituted 
millions of southerners an omen 
f surpassing significance. It was an- 
other dark sign of how foreign com- 
tition had reached even to their own 
orsteps, another indication of how 
economic quicksands were threaten- 
ing their one great crop and chief 
source of liveli- - 
hood. 
Cotton is the life 
of the south. It 
is always pro- 
luced more farm 


(ye day last spring, for the first 


income than any 
other U. S. crop, 
rising. well over 
one billion dollars 
1 year in good 
times. In contrast 
with the “basic” 


industry of steel, 
which employs 
ibout 500,000 men, 
otton production 
the work of 
early 10,000,000 
persons. When the 
cotton farmer’s 
purse is fat, the 
hole south 
rospers., 
But cotton is 
en more than 
south’s staff of 
life—it is a vital 
rgan in the body 
f the national 
onomy. Every 
in, woman and 
hild in the Unit- 
i States uses it daily. More than 
1,000 textile mills, ¢mploying hun- 
reds of thousands of workers, depend 
hiefly upon it for operation. If 
\merica has a _ tangible economic 
undation, cotton is certainly one of 
; cornerstones. 
All this and more was in the minds 
many cotton men last week. At 


Memphis, Tenn., they had just heard 


cretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
ce outline.cotton’s plight and pro- 
se plans for the future. Although 


‘here was much disagreement over the 


cretary’s ideas, everyone was of one 
nind in believing that something had 


'o be done. 


UPS & DOWNS: In the last two 


decades, King Cotton has traveled a 
bumpy road. Between the end of the 
Civil war and the beginning of the 
World war, American cotton produc- 
tion increased fairly steadily from 
2,000,000 to 16,000,000 bales a year. 
The nation habitually exported about 
60 per cent of its crop (most of it to 
Japan, Germany and Great Britain) 
and supplied more than half of the 
world’s supply. Until about 1920, 
America’s position as the earth’s cotton 
center was absolutely unchallenged. 
Cotton’s troubles really started with 
a bug. About 1915, the boll weevil, 





Farm Security Administration Photo by Shahn 


As Markets Dwindle and Bales Increase, the South Keeps Worried Watch on Cotton Prices 


black villain of the cotton belt, began 
to ravage U. S. crops. In three years, 
cotton production had fallen from 
16,000,000 to 11,500,000 bales. By 1921, 
the weevil had infested almost the 
whole cotton belt. Production in that 
year sagged to 8,000,000 bales, the low- 
est figure in a quarter of a century. 
This started a significant trend. 
Watching the weevil eat his relent- 
less way through the south, foreign 
nations thought they saw the end of 
American domination in world cotton 
markets and planted furiously in an 
effort to seize the leadership. Land 
planted to cotton outside this country 
jumped from 28,500,000 acres in 1921 
to 42,300,000 acres in 1925. Foreign 


production in the same period zoomed 
from 7,500,000 to 11,800,000 bales. 

But foreign countries had reckoned 
without their competitor, and their 
error hurt the whole world. Instead 
of resigning world leadership in cot- 
ton, the United States redoubled the 
fight against the weevil and at the same 
time expanded cotton regions. Texas 
and Oklahoma came prominently into 
the production picture. So successful 
were these efforts that 1926 saw all- 
time records in this country of 44,600,- 
000 acres yielding 18,000,000 bales of 
cotton. 

From that time on, the world had 
more cotton than it could buy. At 
first, in the flush days of the late 1920s, 
demand remained steady and prices 
stayed at reasonable levels. But when 
depression slashed the power of con- 
sumers to buy, cot- 
ton prices tumbled, 
In 1931, another 
American bumper 
crop of 17,000,000 
bales flooded the 
market, and cot- 
ton that had been 
bringing 17 cents 
a pound only two 
years before sold 
for 5 cents. Pov- 
erty and misery 
stalked the cotton 
belt, and their rav- 
ages were felt 
throughout the 
nation. 

CONTROL: To a 
cotton industry 
floundering in this 
economic morass, 
the New Deal in 
1933 threw a life- 
line — production 
control. Arguing 
that if too much 
cotton had produc- 
ed disaster, the 
obvious solution 
was to grow less 
cotton, the Roose- 
velt Administra- 
tion concocted its first Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Growers agreeing to 
retire from cotton production between 
a quarter and a half of their total 
acreage were paid $6 to $12 an acre, 
Results were immediate. About 10,- 
500,000 acres were “plowed under” or 
devoted to other crops. Production 
fell to about 9,500,000 bales and prices 
rose to about 14 cents a pound (there 
are 500 pounds of cotton to the bale). 

It was not long, however, before 
serious flaws appeared in AAA as ap- 
plied to cotton. Intensive cultivation 
of the land remaining in production 
zipped yields per acre to phenomenal 
levels, and growers not entering the 
purely voluntary agreements with the 
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government planted heavily to the in- 
jury of those farmers cooperating in 
the plan.t . To combat these tenden- 
cies, the New Deal enacted the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act of 1934, 
which restricted the actual amounts 
of cotton sent to market by placing a 
prohibitive tax on every pound sold 
by any farmer over a government- 
allotted quota. Howls of protest 
against such measures were just be- 
ginning to become deafening when the 
Supreme Court invalidated the whole 
AAA program and temporarily stop- 
ped controversy. 

Since then, the New Deal has de- 
pended on the voluntary measures of 
the Soil Conservation Act to keep cot- 
ton under control. Until 1937, this 
method was fairly successful. Al- 
though production increased substan- 
tially, recovery from depression bul- 
warked consumer buying power. Aid- 
ed by Federal benefits for conserva- 
tion practices, prices remained around 
12 cents a pound. 

DRAWBACKS: Most people now 
agree that the early control measures 
of the AAA saved King Cotton from 
destruction, As emergency measures, 
they worked, But whether or not 
their aftermath will leave insurmount- 
able problems for the future is still 
an unanswered question. Many ex- 
perts believe that the AAA’s control 
“life-line” has turned out to be a noose 
drawing ever tighter around King 
Cotton’s neck. 

In the first place, crop control] costs 
money. Cotton subsidies since 1933 
are estimated to have cost the nation 
about $537,202,000. In the second 
place, straight subsidies are not al- 
ways adequate to keep the cotton 
farmer’s prices at decent levels. On 
three occasions, the New Deal has 
found it necessary also to advance 
planters loans of 9, 10 and 12 cents a 
pound on their product. This loan 
policy has been regarded as dangerous 
because it turns the government into 
a holder of heavy surpluses which 
must eventually be sold. The threat 
of this surplus overhanging the mar- 
ket inevitably depresses prices. Fur- 
thermore, government loans are a 
heavy drain on the Treasury, and may 
eventually act like insidious narcotics 
on farmers. According to those who 
reason along these lines, once the 
precedent has been established, the 
producer gets in the habit of looking 
to Washington to buy his crop as soon 
as the crop gets large enough to push 
prices down. 

But perhaps the greatest danger in- 
herent in crop control is the stimulus 
it gives to foreign competition. When 
government edicts cut the amount of 
cotton produced in one country, other 
nations naturally increase their out- 
put and walk off with the business. 
Moreover, subsidies and loans put 
American cotton at a disadvantage in 
the world market by making its price 
disproportionately high in compari- 
son with the crops of competing lands. 


The average yield for the 10 years from 1923 to 
2932 was 169.9 ids per cotton acre. The same 
figure for 1933-1 was 213.4 pounds. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Climax 


Unexpectedly, almost spectacularly, 
the climax came in Chicago. Previ- 
ously in his “pulse-taking” tour across 
the country, President Roosevelt had 
limited himself to pleasant little 
speeches of a relatively insignificant 
nature. But in Chicago last week, his 
manner was grave, his smile was gone, 
his tone was deliberate, and his words 
echoed around the world. 

The occasion was a ceremony mark- 
ing completion of a Chicago bridge 
project—just another dedication—but 
the speech was of deep significance to 
the United States and to the role it 
might henceforth play in international 
affairs, Making what was perhaps 
the most important address of his 
career to date, the President sternly 
warned: “The peace, the freedom, and 
the security of 90 per cent of the 
population of the world is being 
jeopardized by the remaining 10 per 
cent who are threatening a breakdown 
of all international order and law.” 

Although he named no countries, the 
President was unquestionably refer- 
ring to Italy, Germany and Japan. Aim- 
ing his attack at the bombardment of 
civilians, treaty violations and invas- 
ion of territory, he said: “The present 
reign of terror .... has now reached 
a stage where the very foundations of 
civilization are seriously threatened 
. . - In times of so-called peace, ships 
are being attacked and sunk by sub- 
marines without cause or notice. Na- 
tions are fomenting and taking sides 
in civil warfare in nations that have 
never done them any harm. Nations 
claiming freedom for themselves deny 
it to others.” 

The desire to practice “the ethics 
and the arts of civilization,” said the 
President, was menaced even in Amer- 
ica. On this point, his most meaning- 
ful remarks included these: 


“There is no escape through mere 
isolation or neutrality . .. Peace- 
loving nations must make a concerted 
effort to uphold law and principles on 
which alone peace can rest secure... 
There is a solidarity and interdepend- 
ence about the modern world, both 
technically and morally, which makes 
it impossible for any nation com- 
pletely to isolate itself from economic 
and political upheavals in the rest of 
the world ... The epidemic of world 
lawlessness is spreading. When an 
epidemic or physical disease starts to 
spread, the community approves and 
joins in a quarantine . . . America 
hates war. America hopes for peace. 
Therefore, America actively engages 
in the search for peace.” 


Whether the mention of “quaran- 
tine” meant some form of economic 
sanctions against offending nations, 
whether the “search for peace” and 
the plea for a concerted international 
effort meant America would renounce 
all isolationist ideas, immediately be- 
came matters of worldwide specula- 


tion. To France and Great Brit 
President Roosevelt’s speech was go. 
news. To the League of Nations A, 
sembly, it was an invigorating fo: 
(see page 7). To Italy and Germa: 
both unwilling to admit that it \ 
aimed at them, it was an unpleasan| 
event forbidden space in the news. 
papers. To Japan, it was the most up. 
setting incident in years because jt 
was followed almost immediately }), 
a formal announcement from the U. s 
State Department branding Japan 
an aggressor and treaty-breaker. 
dignant Tokyo officials were reported 
ready to act in retaliation, 

Meanwhile, as excitement ran hich 
through the capitals of the worl, 
Washington itself speculated over | 
full meaning of the President’s ad- 
dress. Tipped off by the State De- 
partment’s quick action against Japan, 
it was thought more than likely that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
would no longer flirt with isolationis! 
ideas but would bend more and mor 
toward active internationalism. 

Completely overshadowed by his 
Chicago speech was the President's 
wind-up of his cross-country tour. 
Back in the United States after th 
first visit ever made by an American 
president to Victoria, the capital of 
British Columbia, he made stops i 
Washington, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Illinois. In a speech »! 
Montana’s huge Fort Peck Dam, he 
praised “Jim Murray and Jim O’Connor 
and Jerry O’Connell,” three of Mon- 
tana’s four-man Congressional delec- 
gation. Political analysts found it 
significant that he made no mention of 
“Burt” Wheeler, the fourth man and 
leader of the Senate Court plan foes. 

In Chicago, where 750,000 turned out 
to cheer him and a lone malcontent 
cried “We want Hoover,” the Presi- 
dent declined an invitation to lunch 
with civic officials and dined instead 
with Cardinal Mundelein, spiritual 
leader of Chicago’s Roman Catholics. 
Many thought this meeting had a spe- 
cial point in view of the storm over 
Supreme Court Justice Black’s admil- 
ted former affiliation with the anti- 
Jewish, anti-Negro, anti-Catholic Ku 
Klux Klan (see below). His “puls: 
taking” trip over, President Roosevel! 
returned to his home at Hyde Park 
N,. Y., where he refused all commen! 
on Black and confirmed reports that hx 
probably would call a special session 
of Congress for next month. 





Court: Drama, Work 


“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!’’ 

As the crier’s voice died away, the 
nine justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court settled their black-robed 
figures into their chairs last week. Be- 
low them, all eyes in the jammed 
courtroom were fixed on one man. A! 
the extreme left end of the bench, As- 
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ciate Justice Hugo L. Black looked 
npassively ahead. 

Four days before, Black had dis- 

irded the traditional reticence of a 
Court member long enough to tell the 
ation via radio: 

“| did join the Klan. I later re- 
signed. I never rejoined.” 

Despite this denial of stories that 
claimed otherwise and although the 
new Justice cited his record as proof 
of his opposition to racial and re- 
lizgious intolerance, his speech left at 

st one question in many minds: 
why did he keep silent when his Klan 
connections were raised in the Senate 
before his appointment had been ap- 
proved? 

Hundreds of late-comers were turn- 
ed away but the 300 persons who had 
waited in line to get into the Court 
found the opening session well worth 
waiting for. Just after Chief Justice 
Hughes had announced in a matter-of- 
fact tone that Black, President Roose- 
velt’s first appointee to the Court, 
had taken his seat, two petitions 
were filed questioning the Alabaman’s 
eligibility. Both were from private 
individuals—a Boston and a Washing- 
ton lawyer—and both were based on 
these two claims: (1) as a Senator, 
Black had voted to increase the pay 
of Supreme Court justices by permit- 
ling them to retire on full salary at 
70; (2) there was actually no vacancy 
for Black to fill, since Justice Van De- 

nter had retired but not resigned. 

Rather to the surprise of most ob- 
ervers, the Court agreed to consider 
both petitions. Some suspected that 
tactful Chief Justice Hughes wished to 
avoid a scene. Decisions on the mo- 
tions were expected the following 
week, and nearly everyone thought 
they would be denied. ‘The general 
opinion was that Justice Black would 
observe an unwritten rule of the Court 
by refusing to participate in the dis- 

ission of the petitions. But no one 
could guess whether the new member 

uld apply the rule to laws for which 
he had fought in the Senate. 

Although few people were thinking 
of the Court except in terms of Black, 
the nine-month session that opened 
last week was important in its own 
right. Among the 475 cases already 

heduled for consideration were doz- 

; involving vital New Deal measures, 


including such questions as these: 


@ The constitutionality of using 
deral funds through PWA to build 
wer projects, such as the Bonneville 
Dam, to compete with private utilities, 
@ Whether or not the Wagner Labor 
lations Act applies in industrial dis- 
tes after collective bargaining ne- 
‘tiations have proved “useless.” 
q Whether the Securities and Ex- 
hange Commission invaded private 
ghts by subpoenaing telegrams dur- 
g an investigation. 
In addition to these, cases challeng- 
ig the constitutionality of the Tennes- 
ee Valley Authority and the Utilities 


‘lolding Companies Act are now in 
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Black: “I Did Join the Klan...” 


lower courts and will probably reach 
the High Bench before June. 

On all these and on many other 
questions, Justice Black may vote if he 
sees fit. As the Court tackled its heavy 
job, the biggest question in most minds 
was whether his presence would shift 
the balance in Court decisions on New 
Deal laws. The score now stands at 13 
White House victories and 11 defeats. 


Labor: Word Battle 


In 1921, a minor official of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor named Wil- 
liam Green rose in a convention hall 
at Denver, Colo., and nominated for 
the presidency of the Federation a 
fellow labor leader named John L. 
Lewis, Last week, from the platform 
of the same hall, president William 
Green of the A. F. of L, scorchingly 
denounced John L. Lewis as a traitor 
to American labor. 

The bellicose words flung at Lewis 
and his C. I. O, by the usually mild- 
mannered Green opened the Federa- 
tion’s 57th annual convention. They 
also set off a battle of words between 
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Mild-Mannered Green Became Bellicose 









organized labor’s two great factions. 

A few days before, Green had an- 
nounced his intention to demand ex- 
pulsion of the rebel C. I, O, unions 
and their 1,000,000 members by telling 
all those not in sympathy with the 
A. F. of L. to “get out and stay out.” 
In his opening address, he asked the 
convention to grant the executive 
committee power to expel the already 
suspended unions at any time. Few 
doubted that the two-thirds vote nec- 
essary to grant such power would be 
forthcoming. Then the executive com- 
mittee might throw out all the C. L 
O. unions at once or eject only one or 
two ringleaders, leaving the door open 
for the rest, After that, according to 
Green, the A. F. of L. would start 
to “crush” the C. I. O. by chartering 
Federation unions in the mass pro- 
duction fields where the Lewis organ- 
ization is strongest, 

At its first sessions, the convention 
touched upon only one other of its 
numerous grievances—the prejudice 
which many Federation men think the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
shown in favor of the C. lL. O. A 
coolly polite audience heard J. War- 
ren Madden, N, L. R. B, chairman, 
categorically deny that his agency had 
in any way discriminated against the 
A. F. of L. 

As the Federation got under way 
in Denver, Lewis appeared before a 
thunderously applauding crowd of C. 
I. O. adherents in New York City to 
repudiate Green’s charges that he was 
“consumed by political ambition” and 
to ridicule the A. F, of L.’s threat of 
war against the C, I. O. as a “political 
wheeze.” Later Lewis planned to 
preside at a conference of about 150 
C. I, O. leaders in Atlantic City, N. J., 
to continue the word battle with his 
rival and shape plans for continuing 
the C, I. O. entirely apart from the 
Federation, 

While this fight raged, another la- 
bor dispute was settled amicably in 
Chicago after nearly six weeks of ne- 
gotiation. There the nation’s rail- 
roads granted to five brotherhoods of 
rail employees a 44-cent-a-day wage 
rise. Employers estimated the settle- 
ment would cost them about $35,000,- 
000 a year. 
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Meat Pinch 


Back in 1920, when the war-time 
inflation trend was zipping along at 
top speed, the topic on almost every 
tongue was “H. C. L.”—the high cost 
of living. The price of everything was 
so steep and popular protest was so 
loud that President Wilson had to in- 
terrupt his fight for the League of Na- 
tions long enough to set up “fair price 
committees” throughout the nation. 

Last week a great many people 
were wondering whether the United 
States was in for another bout with 
“H. C. L.” Although they had by no 
means reached 1929 levels, consumer 
prices had been climbing steadily for 
three years. Reckoned together, rent, 
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food, clothing, fuel, light and furni- 
ture last week cost about 2% per cent 
more than they did last year and 10 
per cent more than in 1933. Living 
costs, however, were still 15 per cent 
under the 1929 figure. 

Food was especially dear, and meat 
was most expensive of all, In the big 
cities, pork and beef, the country’s 
two favorite meats, were selling for 
around 40 and 60 cents respectively, 
almost 20 per cent higher than last 
year and more than double the price 
in 1933. 

The high prices were suddenly 
pointed up in New York City by a 
“stoppage strike” called by the Feder- 
ation of Kosher Butchers. Seeking to 
call public attention to “exorbitant” 
wholesale meat prices and alleged un- 
fair practices by meat packers, 4,500 
of the 5,000 butcher shops which sup- 
ply New York’s 2,300,000 Jews with 
purified meat shut down. Pickets 
streamed around stores that refused 
to close, and sharp scuffles sent 20 men 
to the hospital and even more to the 
police station. Even after promises 
of a thorough investigation of both 
prices and packers and the interven- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, the shops remained closed. 

Economists explained the soaring 
meat prices in terms of shortage. The 
supply of all meats during last July 
and August was 25 per cent below that 
of last year. Beef was less plentiful 
by 19 per cent and pork by 33 per 
cent. Both government experts and 
packers agreed that the 1936 drought, 
which killed off livestock and deplet- 
ed feed crops, was chiefly responsible 
for the lack. 

Less interested in cause than in ef- 
fect, politicians in every state were 
thinking hard about the climbing cost 
of living. Nothing is more certain to 
lose votes for an ‘office-holder than 
living costs climbing out of reach of 
income. Although this had not yet 
happened, most observers expected 
the next Congressional session to pro- 
duce a flood of bills aimed at keeping 
“H. C. L.” within reasonable limits. 





Brookings vs. Hoover 


John Edgar Hoover, chief G-man, is 
the Federal government’s most publi- 
cized sleuth, The Brookings Institute, 
as a privately endowed research or- 
ganization, is one of the most consist- 
ent critics of the government’s various 
activities and agencies. 

It was almost inevitable that the 
paths of the man and the organization 
would some day cross. Last week this 
had happened and the echoes of a 
verbal battle between the two were 
still reverberating, although each had 
achieved the feat of never identifying 
his opponent by name. 

First blows came from the Institute 
in a report.on crime control by Arthur 
C. Millspaugh, political scientist. The 
report charged Federal investigation 
agencies with “unwillingness to give 
credit to one another, lack of cordial 
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**Half-Baked” Criticism Irked Hoover 


relations among officials and feverish 
bursts of self-advertising.” 


Such criticisms are not new, espe-. 


cially when directed at Hoover’s Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. More 
than once, Hoover’s men have moved 
into a town to get a wanted man and 
left local police officials fuming about 
“interference” and “dictatorial” meth- 
ods. Postoffice and Treasury opera- 
tives have taken no pains to conceal 
disapproval of Hoover’s headlines. 

In three successive speeches at 
Washington, Baltimore and New York, 
Hoover parried the Institute’s blows 
and delivered some of his own: 

@ Speaking at the 23rd Annual Con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion for Identification in Washington, 
Hoover snapped: “In the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, we are constant- 
ly confronted with the nauseous re- 
citals of self-made magicians who run 
about the country teaching half-baked 
theories, expounding mucilaginous and 
under-cooked ideas about what to do 
with the criminal and how to prevent 
crime .. .” 

g In Baltimore, Hoover told the In- 
ternational Association of Police 
Chiefs: “I look forward to the day 
when there shall be no longer the 
sickening petty jealousies between 
Federal, state and local officers which 
too often arise to impede the success- 
ful consummation of a case.” 

q Addressing a Round Table Forum 
conducted by the New York Herald 
Tribune Hoover delivered a blow in 
behalf of his Bureau. He told of the 
F. B. I’s “successful battle against 
bank robbers, extortionists and kid- 
napers.” He admitted, however, that 
“we shouldn’t have all the credit for 
our successes . . . for we had the sup- 
port... of Public Opinion.” 


AMERICANA 


Candidate: In Atlantic City, N. J., 
William H. West lost his race to be a 
candidate for the State legislature. Of 
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most intefest to citizens was not tho} 
he received 817 votes, or that he ray 
as an “Independent Republican,” },; 
that West was an inmate of the Atlan. 
tic County insane asylum. West, w! 
used to contend that he insured Pr; 
ident Roosevelt’s nomination in 1:2 
by sending “thought waves” to |! 
delegates, was arrested recently for 
sending threatening letters to 
White House. 

Persistence: When a voice on t!, 
Phone told Radio Dispatcher E. 
Engelhart of police headquarters j» 
Akron, O., that he was drunk and 
wanted to go to jail, Engelhart hung 
up. The phone rang again and th 
same voice said: “I’m a taxpayer an’ 
if I wanna go to jail I’m entitled to 
go to jail. Send me acruiser.” Enge!.- 
hart answered: “If you want to cony 
to jail, you'll have to take a taxi. 0) 
cruisers are busy.” In a few minutes. 
a taxi rolled up and the “taxpayer” 
reeled in, 

Habit: On the promise of Frank 
Bruce, arrested in Watseka, IIl., f; 
begging, that he would not beg again. 
he was ordered released by Judge Joly 
Beckers, “Thanks, your honor,” said 
Bruce. “Say, will ya gimme a dime?” 

* * * 

Skinned: Charles Wilson of Nor- 
walk, Conn., thought he had hit upon 
a sure method of remembering his 
social security number. He had it tal- 
tooed on his shoulder. He didn’t think 
much of his method when he got a 
letter from the government telling him 
that his number had been changed. 


* * * 


Belleops: From Greenwood, S. C., 
Mrs. W. W., Timmerman telephoned 
police of Augusta, Ga., that she had to 
find her husband who was “somewhere 
in Augusta.” Policeman Raley Jones 
drove his loudspeaker-equipped cruis- 
er car through the streets paging Mr. 
Timmerman. Within ten minutes, Mr. 
Timmerman was phoning his wife. 

* . . 


Leggo: Two weeks ago William 
Bender was sleeping in a freight car at 
the same spot where he had had his 
right leg cut off by a train Seven years 
before. Bender built a fire and fell 
asleep. He awoke to find his peg leg 
burned off. 

Excuse: Leo Levine had a good ex- 
cuse for speeding in Buffalo but Judge 
Joseph Kelly fined him $5 anyway. 
The excuse: he stepped on the gas 
passing the stockyards because his gir! 
friend couldn’t stand the smell. 

Map: When E. L. Eaton got back to 
his Detroit home, he remembered 
where he had left his hat in Troy, 
N. Y., but not the address. So he 
addressed a letter: “Troy, N. Y., soda 
fountain ... believe it or not, this is 
where I left my hat.” An X marked 
a map of the city streets. Eaton got 
his hat. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Spain: Note to Italy 


In the Mediterranean, where subma- 
rine “pirates” have been waging Se- 
ret war to keep vital supplies from 
_ovalist Spain, neutral shipping has 
been comforted in recent weeks by 
the presence of 65 French and British 
destroyers. White foam fanning out 
»hehind them, the big men-of-war have 
been churning back and forth on 50- 

ile beats along the main Mediterra- 
ean sea lanes. Last week as Italian 
destroyers joined the patrol, French 
ind British statesmen were preening 
themselves because their prompt ac- 
ion at Nyon had made Mussolini re- 
isider an earlier decision to have 
othing to do with the patrol (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 25). 
Since Anglo-French jnitiative had 
ked once in drawing the Duce into 
Nyon accord, the French and Brit- 
ventured to try again. This time 
vy aimed to clear up the basic men- 
to European peace—the Spanish 
To the Italian Foreign Office 
it a significant and carefully- 
irded note inviting Italy to discuss, 
either through a three-power confer- 
ence or ordinary diplomatic channels, 
the presence of non-Spanish combat- 
nts in Spain, If the Duce refused to 
discuss it, the note indicated suavely, 
France and Britain would have to 

itch intervention with intervention 
ind begin sending arms to Loyalist 
Spain, 

In this pressure move against Italy, 
Russia did her bit by a message to 
London in which she demanded that 
irms be shipped forthwith to Valen- 
cia, seat of the Spanish Loyalist gov- 
ernment, 

At Geneva, the French and British 
finally persuaded Julio Alvarez Del 
Vayo, Loyalist Spain’s hot-tempered 
delegate to the League of Nations, to 
name no names. * Instead of condemn- 
ing Italy outright, the Assembly drew 
up a resolution of “regrets” over the 
presence of “veritable foreign army 

rps on Spanish soil”; and “noted” 
that if the corps were not withdrawn, 
l.eague members would “consider end- 

g the non-intervention policy.” Even 
this mild manifesto was too strong 
for 12 small countries who, led by the 
lrish Free State, declined to vote; and 
for two tiny dictatorships, Albania and 
Portugal, who by voting “no” defeated 
the resolution. 

While Mussolini, exhausted from his 
five-day visit to Hitler, nursed a cold 
t his country estate and pondered 

e Franco-British invitation, few 

ubted that the democracies’ latest 

erture would be ignored. Thorough- 

committed in Spain, the Duce was 
nlikely to withdraw a soldier until 
liebel victory was assured. Last week 
ltaly was reported sending new 
troops, and Mussolini’s son, Bruno, 
the idealist,’ was fighting in Spain 
vith a squadron of 23 ace bombers. 





Mussolini’s oy Bruno took part in 
a bombing of working-class quarters 
in Valencia, during which 39 were 
killed and about 150 wounded. Bar- 
celona was shelled to a toll of 50 dead 
and several hundred injured. Racing 
winter on ‘the Biscayan coast, the 
Rebels groped through fog to take 
Covadonga. At Madrid, Loyalist troops 
crept up to harvest several precious 
acres of barley within 200 yards of 
the enemy trenches. 

If the threat of France and Britain 
to make wholesale shipments of arms 
to the Loyalists did not cow the Duce, 
it at least led Rebels and Loyalists to 
battle on the Hispano-French border. 
Object of the battle was to capture 
Jaca, where the main railroad tunnel 
to France burrows into a mountain 
and where entry of possible arms 
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Negrin Predicted a Prolonged War 


shipments from France could there- 
fore be controlled. 

Behind the Rebel lines, General 
Franco was celebrating his first year 
as chief of the nationalist state (Mus- 
solini sent him a wire of congratula- 
tions). A Rebel court-martial was 
sentencing Harold Dahl, American 
aviator, probably to death, but there 
was hope that Franco would follow 
up his promise to Dahl’s pretty wife 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 25) and pardon 
the American, 

Behind the Loyalist lines, Premier 
Juan Negrin was convening his first 
Cortes (parliament) in the tapestried 
hall of an old silk exchange. Negrin 
had proofs of support from four im- 
portant sources: (1) Socialist labor 
unions, who ousted from their leader- 
ship ex-Premier Francisco Largo Ca- 
ballero, Negrin’s chief rival for Loyal- 
ist allegiance; (2) a distinguished con- 
servative leader, ex-Premier Manuel 
Portela Valladares, millionaire hus- 
band of a viscountess, who came from 
Paris to pledge his support; (3) Com- 
munists, whose woman deputy “La 
Pasionara” (Passion Flower) held the 
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Cortes rapt with a plea for Spanish 
unity; (4) the Cortes itself, which 
gave the Premier a rousing vote of 
confidence. In his opening speech, 
Negrin foretold that the war was going 
to last a long time. 

As if to confirm Negrin’s words, an 
unknown submarine set off a torpedo 
at the British destroyer Basilisk, chug- 
ging placidly on its 50-mile beat off 
southeast Spain. It was the first pirate 
attack since a torpedo aimed at the 
British Havock had set the anti-piracy 
patrol in motion. Unhit, the Basilisk 
and four sister ships peppered the sea 
with depth bombs. To the French and 
British cabinets, voting to sanction 
the sale of arms to Valencia if Italy’s 
legions were not withdrawn, the tor- 
pedo was an evil omen that the “vic- 
tory of Nyon” had not solved the prob- 
lem of the Spanish war, 
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Far East: Lost Fac 


Clearer than anything in the Far 
Eastern crisis last week was the fact 
than Japan had lost face before the 
world. In its three month’s undeclar- 
ed war to make a “friend” and “good 
neighbor” of China, it had succeeded 
only in winning the ill will of great 
powers in both hemispheres, 

With barely more than two coun- 
tries sympathizing with Tokyo’s aims, 
the trend in world opinion was plain, 
In Great Britain, anti-Japanese senti- 
ment mounted steadily. In the United 
States, President Roosevelt spoke vig- 
orously against aggressor-nations (seé 
page 4). In Geneva, a League of Na- 
tions committee unanimously support- 
ed China, 

Meanwhile, as neutral military ex- 
perts admitted they had misjudged 
Chinese strength and over-estimated 
the power of Japan’s army, fighting 
went desperately ahead in China, 
Showing great morale in their re- 
sistance, the Chinese stopped a fierce 
week-long Japanese offensive in the 
Shanghai area. Not only did they take 
all the Japanese could give from land, 
Sea and air but, aside from a “strate- 
gic” Chinese withdrawal to a depth 
of 1,000 to 1,500 yards along a five- 
mile front in the Liuhang and Lotien 
sectors, battle lines remained virtual- 
ly unchanged. The third big Japanese 
offensive in three weeks, carried out 
by 120,000 troops, had failed to drive 
400,000 Chinese defenders from Shang- 
hai. 

The consistent retreat of Chinese 
forces in North China, however, caus- 
ed apprehension in Nanking. Fresh 
government troops were dispatched 
northward where Japan’s apparently 
irresistible North China army occupied 


.all or parts of four provinces (Hopei, 


Chahar, Shansi and Suiyuan) and last 
week drove into the fifth, Shantung. 
Fearing the landing of more Japa- 
nese troops at Chefoo for a drive on 
Shantung, Chinese authorities warn- 
ed the United States flotilla there to 
leave the mooring dock and threatened 
to destroy the breakwater protecting 
the harbor. But Admiral Harry Yar- 
nell, commander of the U. S. Asiatic 
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fleet, decided to keep the destroyer 
squadron at Chefoo pending the out- 
come of the Chinese threat. 

At about the same time, Admiral 
Yarnell rebuked the Japanese for say- 
ing U. S. Ambassador Nelson T. John- 
son had told them all Americans were 
out of the upper Yangtze Valley before 
the Japanese bombed the Canton-Han- 
kow railroad a fortnight ago, when in 
reality more than 1,000 Americans re- 
mained in that area to be evacuated 
over the bombed line. His rebuke 
came after Japan had bluntly replied 
to the United States’ protest over Japa- 
nese bombings of Chinese cities, say- 
ing her campaign was a matter of 
“military necessity,” and _ bringing 
about a diplomatic impasse with the 
U. S. State Department on that point. 

When a survey of world opinion by 
a Japanese newspaper showed Ger- 
many and Italy were the only major 
countries supporting their “holy war,” 
Japanese officials in Tokyo became in- 
dignant at the outcry against Nippon’s 
invasion. Referring to the League of 
Nations resolution condemning bomb- 
ing of civilian populations, a Japanese 
spokesman said the League was “again 
repeating its past blunders.” He de- 
nied Japan’s airmen made targets of 
any but military objectives, announced 
Japan’s determination to fight until 
China alters her alleged anti-Japanese 
policy, and warned against interven- 
tion by any power. 

At Geneva, where Japan’s official 
spokesman rejected the League’s plea 
to stop air raids on open Chinese 
towns, Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
delegate, asked the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Sino-Japanese Conflicts to make 
a flat declaration that China is the 
victim of Japanese aggression. The 
committee, spurred on by President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that aggressor 
nations be “quarantined,” asked the 
League Assembly to act as follows: 
(1) condemn Japan’s invasion as a 
violation of the Nine-Power and Kel- 
log-Briand peace treaties (2) request 
all League states to give China what- 
ever aid they could; (3) convoke an 
emergency session of the Nine-Power 
signatories to study a possible course 
of action to bring peace to the Far 
East; and (4) remain in session to deal 
with the crisis. Amid waves of ap- 
plause the Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved the committee’s program. Fol- 
lowing this action, the United States 
formally accused Japan of breaking 
the two peace pacts and condemned 
her as the aggressor in China (see 
page 4). Thus branded as a treaty 
violator, Tokyo promptly summoned 
her Emergency Council as excitement 
over the charges filled Nippon. 

Two other things which no doubt 
helped heighten serious Japanese 
worries last week pointed to Moscow. 
The first was the sudden transfer of 
Soviet Russia’s Far Eastern Army 
headquarters from Khabarovsk 1,400 
miles westward to Irkutsk. The sec- 
ond was the flight of Dimitri V. Bogo- 
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moloff, Soviet Ambassador to China, 
from Nanking to Moscow for a con- 
ference that might have a vital bear- 
ing on Russia’s futufe course in the 
undeclared war. 


Brazil: “War” 


After Seven years in office, shrewd 
President Getulio Vargas of the Unit- 
ed States of Brazil has already had 
three more years than his country’s 
constitution allows. According to 
law, he cannot be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself in next January’s elec- 
tions. But last week, he took steps 
which made his opponents shout 
warnings of complete dictatorship. 

Seven years ago last week, Vargas 
started an armed revolt which carried 
him from the governor’s chair in the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul into the 
President’s palace at Rio de Janeiro. 
Not until 1934 did President Vargas 
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Vargas Received Dictatorial Powers 


permit national elections. Then he 
became constitutional president. 

In November, 1935, a picayune Com- 
munist uprising which included only 
a few score of Brazil’s 40,000,000 in- 
habitants gave President Vargas an 
excuse to suspend the constitution, to 
prohibit public meetings, to stifle free- 
dom of the press. Only last June was 
this emergency “state of war” dissolv- 
ed. Two powerful states, Sao Paulo 
and Vargas’s native Rio Grande do 
Sul, calmed down from near-revolt 
and began backing Armendo Salles de 
Oliveira to succeed Vargas in January. 

Last week, army investigators con- 
veniently uncovered evidence of a 
great Communist “plot” against Bra- 
zil. According to a 10,000-word docu- 
ment which the war department said 
it had in its possession, Brazilian rad- 
icals had received orders from Mos- 
cow to stage a nation-wide revolt on 
October 27. Army officials declared 
that leaders were to have been assassi- 
nated, public buildings bombed, state 
and national governments overthrown. 

This suspicious discovery furnished 
Vargas with as good an excuse as he 
had found in 1935,. He asked the Bra- 
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zilian parliament once more to decla: 
a “state of war.” By a satisfactor) 
margin, legislators approved the rv- 
quest, They gave Vargas dictatori,| 
powers, good for 90 days, which } 
could use to stifle de Oliveira’s ca: 
paign. But in Sao Paulo and k 
Grande do Sul, state militiamen we: 
being held in readiness to defy a: 
bans on civil liberties which Varg, 
might attempt to enforce. In Rio « 
Janeiro, supporters of de Oliveira an- 
grily charged that Vargas intended 1. 
to hold a presidential] election at a)! 





Windsors to America 


Since a gloomy December evening 
nearly a year ago, abdication, exil 
and a honeymoon have smothered th: 
public life of Edward, Duke of Win: 
sor. Anxious to get back in the spo!- 
light, two weeks ago in Paris, the for- 
mer monarch had an earnest convers:i- 
tion with Leslie Hore-Belisha, Gre:| 
Britain’s war secretary. After thei 
meeting, it seemed that Edward ha! 
talked down official objections to 
project which might thoroughly e 
barrass the British empire. 

Last week, a Windsor secretary rv- 
vealed the project: “The Duke ani! 
Duchess are visiting Germany an 
the United States in the near futur: 
for the purpose of studying workin: 
and housing conditions.” This in i! 
self was an embarrassing reminder of 
Edward’s trip to the mining areas of 
South Wales last October, the start of 
the disastrous quarrel between the 
King and his Cabinet. Haughty ofli- 
cials of the Royal Court shuddered to 
think of Edward’s next trip, which 
might turn him from a royal outcas! 
into a royal hero far outshadowing his 
brother, King George VI. It seemed 
possible that Nazi Germany might re- 
ceive pro-German Edward with re- 
views of marching troops and othe: 
impressive celebrations. 

In the United States, where the 
Windsors are expected before Christ- 
mas, it was not unlikely that Edward 
and his American bride would be 
greeted by cheering mobs even larger 
and more frantic than those which 
welcomed him as a bachelor prince in 
1924. At Washington, the State De- 
partment indicated that it would mak: 
police arrangements for Edward’s ar 
rival in this country. It was hinted 
he might lunch with the President. 





Palestine, London Riot 


When Great Britain proposed to par- 
tition Palestine four months ago, i! 
precipitated a new wave of terror in 
the Holy Land. Culminating two weeks 
ago in the assassination of Lewis Yel- 
land Andrews, British District Com- 
missioner of Galileé (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 9), the terror caused British pa- 
tience in the exercise of her mandate 
to be replaced by British action. Last 
week this action, swift and stern, took 
the form of an iron-fist drive on Arab 
agitators against Zionist colonization 
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OTHER LANDS 


Radiophoto International 


Bobbies Swung into Action against Men and Women inOne of London’s Wildest Disorders 


nd British rule in the Holy Land. 

When Arab leaders protested against 
wholesale arrests following Andrews’s 
assassination, the British answered by 
outlawing the powerful Arab High 
Committee which was accused of being 
the “brains” behind the recurrent 
troubles. The national and all local 
Arab committees were declared illegal, 
ind their most influential leaders 
seized. Four high Arab personages, in- 
cluding the Mayor of Jerusalem, were 
deported to an island in the Indian 
Ocean, while dozens of others were 

heduled for banishment. 

Also hunted was Haj Amin el Hus- 
eini, Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. But 
the Mufti found safety in the Mosque 
of Omar, Moslem sanctuary, where of- 
ficials did not care to intrude. Though 

remained the Mufti, a position 
irying great spiritual prestige among 
Moslems, he was deprived of the 
residency of the Supreme Moslem 
Council, the Chairmanship of the High 
Committee and his $3,000 annual sal- 
ry from the British government. 

\ tense situation still prevailed 
throughout Palestine as the Arabs re- 
taliated by calling strikes, but further 
iolence was not expected. Authorities 
id decreed military rule, with 10,000 
oops and police lining borders, cir- 
ling Jerusalem and ringing govern- 

ent buildings. 

Meanwhile, in England the “father 
of Palestine partition,” Lord Robert 
Peel, head of the Royal Commission 
vhich recommended it, died before 
peace came to the Holy Land. And 
vhile gravely concerned over Pales- 
tine, staid London itself was treated to 
ne of the wildest disorders seen there 
ince the general strike of 1926. Thou- 
ands of anti-Fascists attempted to stop 
\ Fascist parade of Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley’s Blackshirts by erecting street 
barricades. When police stopped erec- 


tion of the barricades, open warfare 
broke out between the “Bobbies” and 
Leftists. In four hours of hand-to-hand 
battle, requiring nearly the entire Lon- 
don police force, more than 30 men and 
women were injured while more than 
100 others were arrested for participa- 
tion in the riotous demonstrations. 





Soviet: “Hostile Scum” 


Last December Dictator Josef Stalin 
gave Soviet Russia its widely-herald- 
ed new “Democratic” constitution. 
Last week the whole Soviet Union was 
plunged into a campaign for the first 
general election under that constitu- 
tion. Some time this fall (no date has 
been set) the people will elect by 
secret ballot a Soviet Supreme Council 
of 600 deputies, chosen on a population 
basis, and an “upper house,” elected 
on a regional basis. 

teferring to the coming elections, 
Pravda, official Communist party 
newspaper, said recently: “After ex- 
posing and routing out hostile scum, 
we must open the gates wider to those 
younger national nuclei who have dis- 
played self-sacrificing work and who 
are devoted to the party of Lenin and 
Stalin.” Foreign observers interpret- 
ed this as indicating the Kremlin was 
pushing old politicians out of the seats 
of power in favor of younger leaders 
who are more loyal. This interpreta- 
tion was supported by last week’s 
developments, 

While firing squads had no let-up in 
the year-long drive against farm 
“sabotage,” industrial “wreckers” and 
Fascist “spies” in nearly every prov- 
ince, there was widespread evidence 
of a coinciding speed-up in the drive 
against “anti-Soviet wreckers,” ap- 
parently to kill off the opposition be- 
fore voting time. The drive turned to 
old provincial politicians in Soviet 


border republics. High officials of 
one Asiatic Soviet republic and the 
political bosses of two others were 
removed from office and executed. 
Among them were the president and 
seven high officials of the Adjarian 
republic. Admiral Vladimir Orloff 
was reported to have been removed 
as commander in chief of the Soviet 
Navy.7 

To speed up the far-flung purge, 
a recent decree provided for trial with- 
in 24 hours after the accused are noti- 
fied of the charges against them and 
immediate shooting without appeal 
where clemency is denied. Another 
government decree, however, was ex- 
pected to save many “enemies” of the 
nation from death sentences. This 
decree extended the maximum punish- 
ment for such crimes as espionage, 
wrecking and so-called terrorism from 
10 to 25 years imprisonment. 


ASIDES ABROAD 





Ex-Hen: When a white leghorn hen 
in. George A. Winter’s chicken yard 
at North Bay, Ontario, began to lag 
in the annual Dominion egg-laying 
contest, Winter put it down to the 
weather or the feed. When the hen 
stopped laying and casually grew a 
comb and long red wattles, Winter 
was uneasy. When the hen began to 
crow, Winter gave up and admitted 
he had one less hen and one new 
rooster. 


. * . 


Desertion: American Legionnaires 
who went to Paris as guests of the 
French government, in memory of the 
days they fought for France in louse- 
infested trenches, threatened last fort- 
night to desert Paris for Berlin “be- 
cause in Germany it is possible to get 
a room and bath without bedbugs.” 


. 7 . 


Distinction: At a dog show in Brid- 
lington, England, a clergyman won 
over a chartered accountant in a con- 
test to find the man who most strongly 
resembled his dog, 


Champ: Before 12 men stubbly with 
three-day-old beards, 12 barbers wait- 
ed tensely. The referee said “go.” 
Stirring up lightning-like lathers, the 
barbers went to work. After 19 sec- 
onds Karl Seissenbacher, Viennese 
barber’s assistant, had won the title 
of “world’s fastest professional shav- 
er.” None of the contestants suffered 
the supreme disgrace: disqualification 
for cutting. . 

* . * 

Restless: In Moscow it is reported 
that 26-year-old Mrs. Marzia Lakov has 
been legally divorced 28 times within 
the last seven years. She recently 
married for the 29th time. 

+ The purge spread even to the Moscow Zoo where 
directors were ousted for: (1) killing bears and water 
buffalo and giving the meat to keepers; (2) scaring 
animals with radio loudspeakers; (3) feeding tacks 


to guinea hens; and (4) holding ballet dances in 
the park. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Wired for Sound 


Two years ago, George Yocum, a 
coal miner in northeastern Pennsylva- 
nia, was at work when a pile of rock 
fell on him and fractured his skull. 
The first thing he heard when he woke 
up four days later was a pulsing roar 
“like a swarm of locusts” in the right 
side of his head. Until last week, it 
never stopped. 

Two weeks ago, Yocum was taken 
to the Temple University Hospital in 
Philadelphia and literally wired for 
sound. Sensitive microphones applied 
to his head were hooked up to an am- 
plifier and loud speaker which looked 
like an ordinary radio set. While 500 
students and a score of professors 
listened, the apparatus was turned on. 
From the miner’s head, loud enough 
for everyone to hear, came a wheez- 
ing, whistling wail. 

Doctors had long since diagnosed 
Yocum’s trouble as a cranial aneurysm. 
Falling rock had not only fractured his 
skull, but had injured a vein in his 
head, causing the walls of the vessel 
to swell like a balloon, In the sac 
thus formed, blood swirled deafen- 
ingly until it could finally spurt into 
a healthy portion of the vein. 

Constant blood pressure in the an- 
eurysm had caused the balloon to 
swell until the walls of the vein were 
dangerously thin. Should they ever 
burst, doctors knew that George Yo- 
cum would die. 

Last week, the best that physicians 
could do was to put a metal clamp on 
one of the arteries that carried the 
blood to the miner’s head. This slowed 
the flow of the vital fluid and caused 
its loud sound to stop. But if this 
temporary expedient failed to reduce 
the aneurysm, George Yocum had only 
three choices: an extremely delicate 
surgical operation, possible death with 
or without surgery, or a perpetual 
roar. 


Medicine in the Air 


A new branch of medicine has 
grown as an incident to one of man’s 
newest exploits—aviation. Ten years 
ago, Americans began stepping into 
commercial airplanes in large num- 
bers. Because physically untried pi- 
lots had made a disastrous record of 
crack-ups during the World war, the 
need for the medical examination and 
periodic re-examination of civilian pi- 
lots became an urgent one. Accord- 
ingly, the Federal Bureau of Air Com- 
merce qualified private physicians, 
many of them former army surgeons, 
as examiners. Soon, cooperating with 





$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only ic 
a day. Read about it on page 18.—Adv. 





International 


Yocum’s Head Roared (See Col. 1) 


military doctors, they began to make 
passenger comfort, as well as the fit- 
ness of pilots, the object-of research. 

Last week in New York City, the 
nine-year-old Aero Medical Associa- 
tion, composed of some 250 of the 600 
civilian physicians qualified to make 
pilot examinations, had its annual 
meeting. The only group of its kind 
in the world, it gained new signifi- 
cance by the fact that delegates from 
eight foreign countries also attended. 
They confined their discussion virtual- 
ly to one topic—oxygen starvation. 
Reports read included ones like these: 

g Oxygen in pure form can kill 
animals. Complete lack of it also 
causes death. Partial lack, such as oc- 
curs in rarefied atmosphere at flying 
altitudes, causes anoxemia, or “air 
sickness.” Its familiar symptoms are 
dizziness and an upset stomach. Dr. 
E. C. Schneider of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., reported that 
anoxemia also “seriously impairs in- 
tellect and judgment” and “deterior- 
ates memory.” 

g In contrast to Dr, Schneider, Dr. 
R. A. McFarland of Harvard Univer- 
sity, pointed out that about 8,000,000 
South Americans lead normal lives at 
land altitudes of over 10,000 feet. He 
reported that ability to perform effi- 
ciently at such heights was a matter 
of habit, and that it could be acquired 
by some pilots in comparatively short 
periods of time. He also suggested 
that a small amount of carbon dioxide 
mixed with the atmosphere inside 
airplane cabins could increase the 
maximum altitude for ordinary flying, 
now somewhere around 15,000 feet, to 
about 20,000 feet. 

qg Dr. A. L. Barach of New York 
pictured anoxemia as an insidious ail- 
ment: “Oxygen deficiency begins to 
take effect at 5,000 feet. Pilots suffer 
as low as 10,000 feet without knowing 
it.” For passengers, he hinted: “Use 
of alcohol in connection with oxygen 
deficiency makes matters still more 





Pathfinder 


complicated. Give a rabbit a little «|- 
cohol, and he can still walk, but (then) 
decrease the oxygen he breathes, ani 
he will ‘fall over.” 


X-Ray Martyr 


One of the most potent and bene! 
cent weapons in medical science’s 1); 
ending war against disease is t} 
X-ray (PATHFINDER, Oct. 2). It 
also one of the least understood. 

In the early days of X-ray resear: 
this was a fact which sometimes | 
to death. A few scientists constan||, 
working with X-rays developed c: 
cer—the very disease they were se: 
ing to combat. 

At first, researchers blamed su 
disorders on the chemicals used | 
develop X-ray prints. After a com- 
paratively long time came the shock. 
ing discovery that the X-ray itse)| 
could cause disease, 

Scientists quickly went to work ani 
provided themselves with lead scree: 
and other shields against the periodic 
exposure to X-rays which their work 
made necessary, Safety committees 
were formed by radiological associa- 
tions. They prescribed the guarding 
devices necessary to make research 
and treatment harmless as well as 
useful. Today, an X-ray specialist 
who uses proper precaution may re- 
gard himself as free from danger. 

A tragic medical reminder of the 
past, therefore, was afforded in Paris, 
France, last week, by the case of dis- 
tinguished, 65-year-old Dr. Charles 
Vaillant, holder of a Cravate of th: 
Legion of Honor, a Gold Medal of 
the City of Paris and a Carnegie 
medal for heroism. Soon after the 
German physicist, Roentgen, accident- 
ally created X-rays in 1895, the 
Frenchman set up a laboratory of his 
own and began to study them. After 
years of exposure to radiation, his 
skin became hard and thick, the flesh 
tissue beneath it, watery. X-rays, 
acting in a mysterious manner, had 
pinched off his blood vessels, killed 
fleshy tissues and caused lymph, 3 
thin, alkaline fluid which constantly 
courses throughout the body, to stag- 
nate underneath the skin. Hard 
growths appeared, became malignant 
and started to spread, 

In 1919, surgical amputation remov- 
ed some of the fingers of Dr. Vaillant’s 
left hand. As the tumors spread u; 
his arms and toward his heart, 12 sub- 
sequent operations were performed. 
Last week, after a 14th amputation, 
Dr. Vaillant had neither hands nor 
arms. While the operation was a mino! 
one, Paris physicians said that there 
was no hope of preventing the X-rays 
from finally claiming Dr. Vaillant’s life. 


~~ 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 6582 Elms Blvd.. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments 
You can have this book by dropping a 
postcard to the above address. No charge 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Farm Buying Boom 

All prosperity is rélative. The la- 

rer may make twice as much money 

he did 10 years before and still be 

orer if prices of things he buys are 

ree times higher. The farmer may 
be growing bigger and better crops, 
bu 2 the prices he gets for them are 
lower, he is no better off. 

For this reason, the recent Depart- 
ent of Agriculture announcement 

it farm income for 1937 will top 
$4,000,000,000 would not have meant 

ich without the corollary that ap- 
peared last fortnight. In the latter 

port, the department stated that 
farm buying was at its highest pitch 
since the World war. 

his buying boom the report attrib- 
uted to the fact that farmers are now 
getting more for their money than at 
any time in the last 15 years. Al- 
though farm income is still 10 per cent 
below 1929 levels, the prices of goods 
purchased for rural districts are about 
15 per cent lower than in the boom 
years, Thus it now takes less bushels 
of wheat and fewer head of cattle to 
buy an overcoat or a tractor than at 

y time since 1922. 

About $8,575,000,000 in hard cash 
vill be paid over to farmers this year 
» return for their produce. In addi- 
lion, Federal benefits from the 1937 
\AA program, now being mailed from 
Washington at the rate of $1,000,000 
a day, will swell the total by $500,000,- 

000. The total income will be about 
$1,000,000,000 heavier than last year. 
So far, the declining farm prices of 
the last few weeks have not cut into 

e farmer’s heavy demand for autos, 

idios and other industrial products. 














Southern Wooing 


Conscious of the fact that cotton has 
been Josing ground as an economic 

rnerstone (see page 3), the south 
ias been sparing no efforts to attract 
ndustries to southern cities. 

The efforts have been well-repaid. 
Within the last ten years, southern 
tates have wooed many an industry 
from northern areas, especially from 
New England. In a single generation, 
great textile mills have been shifted 
uthward to Georgia and the Caro- 
nas, and iron and steel works have 
rown large in Birmingham, Ala. In 
ddition, the south today is nursing a 
rrand-new industry—the manufacture 


of paper from slash pine. 


As evidence that this young indus- 
rialization movement will not be al- 
»wed to peter out, governors of nine 
outhern states last week launched a 
oncerted drive to maintain and inten- 
‘ify it. To this end, they inaugurated 
i $500,000 publicity campaign. 

Chosen to head the campaign was 
)-year+old Lawrence W. Robert, Jr., 


Georgia construction engineer and 
former assistant secretary of the 


rreasury. As representative of the 








International 


Robert Will Woo with $500,000 


governors of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, his job will be to spend the 
$500,000 fund in publicizing the south’s 
advantages for all manufacturing en- 
terprises, old or new. Among other 
things he will stress the fact that 
southern states offer first-rate trans- 
portation facilities and low labor costs. 


Oil Trial 


In the most famous “trust-busting” 
decision in American history, the 
United States Supreme Court in 1911 
ordered the Rockefeller-controlled 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
dissolved into its 38 component com- 
panies, Last week, in a tiny Federal 


11 


court in Madison, Wis., began an oil 
trial which promised to take its place 
in history beside the Standard Oil 
case. 

Named as defendants in three indict- 
ments for criminal violations of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act were 24 oil 
companies and 46 individuals who 
were mostly high executives of the 
accused concerns. Together, the com- 
panies sell about 4,500,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline annually (about 85 per 
cent of the total sales in the midwest) 
and represent more than half of the 
$14,000,000,000 invested in the U. S. 
oil industry. Specific charge against 
them was conspiracy to fix gasoline 
prices in 10 midwestern states. 

Eighteen tons of documentary evi- 
dence were ready for use, and the 
trial was expected to last about three 
months. 

According to oil men, the Federal 
charges grew out of a practice origi- 
natedsand commended by the Roose- 
velt Administration itself. Under the 
NRA oil code, the first to be drawn 
up, companies were encouraged to 
“stabilize prices” by pooling their re- 
sources and buying oil at high prices 
from refiners. After the Supreme 
Court killed NRA, President Roosevelt 
expressed the hope that the codes 
would be lived up to voluntarily, 

The defendants in the present case 
indicated last week that they would 
contend that the “illegal” practices 
with which they were charged were 
nothing more than a continuation of 
the NRA plan. Federal prosecutors, 
on the other hand, claim that the price- 
fixing agreements were decided upon 
privately by the companies as early 
as 1931 and are clear violations of the 
Federal anti-trust laws. 
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INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 
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THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


WILL PAY YOUR BILLS! 


The Federal Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, a legal reserve insurance com- 

h has paid millionsof dollars 
ou the new ments. Be safe! Costs only $ 


is not an association or assessment 
company. Old and reliable. It is ap- 
proved by state insurance de 


month. Just send coupon ay! 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone between the ages of 16 and 70 
canapply. No medical examination. 
No agent will call. 


COUPON FOR C 





FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
8 CENTURY POLICY DEPT. INC., Suite BA 
8 ELGIN TOWER, ELGIN, 


NO MONEY ! § Please send to me at once alien information . 
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Remember you do not send 
one cent—just mail thecou- 
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“Lady of the Plumes” 


When the huge French liner Nor- 
mandie eased into its berth in New 
York harbor last week, an elderly 
lady in a knitted suit and a plumed hat 
was waiting on the pier. As the gang- 
plank was lowered and passengers 
began to descend, she did not, like 
others who had been waiting, rush 
forward to greet the passengers. In- 
stead she moved inconspicuously up 
and down the pier, brushing against 
the costly fur coats of women travel- 
ers, peering at their rings and casting 
sidelong glances at the contents of 
their trunks and suitcases. 

Miss Eva F. Smith had been meeting 
transatlantic liners since 1891. For all 
these 46 years it had been her Job to 
stroll by baggage piled on the pier and 
casually examine it and its owners as 
customs officials made their formal ex- 
aminations. As the uniformed officials 
checked the list of dutiable goods de- 
clared by passengers, Miss Smith, un- 
perceived, checked clothes and jewelry 
which had not been declared but which 
might possibly be of foreign make. 
Her suspicions aroused by an English- 
tailored suit or an Italian-wrought 
ring, she would warn examining offi- 
cials to check on the goods. Her last 
assignment of this nature the innocent- 
appearing Miss Smith carried out last 
week when she was on hand to meet 
the Normandie. 

Miss Smith, who is a native of Mans- 
field, Ohio, received her appointment 
as a customs service clerk from Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. For eight 
years she worked only during sum- 
mers, spending her winters studying 
art at New York City’s Cooper Union 
Institute. In 1899 she became a regu- 
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Miss Smith Made Feathers a Hobby 


lar member of the customs force. Now 
that she is retiring she expects to de- 
vote more time to her art. During the 
past 38 years she has had little oppor- 
tunity to do more than “dabble with 
water-colors and oils,” but she thinks 
some of her paintings have been 
“pretty good.” 

Besides her paintings, Miss Smith 
has made collecting feathers of rare 
and exotic birds a hobby. Because of 
this collection she is known to her 
fellow-workers as the “lady of the 
plumes.” 

In her apartment in Carnegie Hall, 
where she has lived for 35 years, she 
occasionally gives small musicales. 
Last week she said that Andrew Car- 
negie, who built the famous concert 
hall and adjoining apartment, once 
promised tenants that after 25 years’ 








$225.00 in Cash 


Here is one of our mos pular transfer pat- 
terns for a wall hanging. We will pay you $100.00 
in cash for an outstanding name for this pat- 
tern. In addition to the $100.00 in cash that we 
will eye as First Prize on this offer, we will also 

ive 14 more cash prizes absolutely free. Second 

rize will be $50.00; Third Prize, $25.00; Fourth 
Prize, $15.00; Fifth Prize, $10.00; and the next 
10 prizes will be $2.50 each. Duplicate prizes will 
be given in the event of ties. ~*~ entry_post- 
marked after midnight December 31, 1937, wil 
not be entered in this prize offer. - 

After looking at the pattern reproduction on 
the left, you will find it easy to suggest a name for 
this wall panel. This is one of the most popular 

atterns offered py our Pattern Service and we 

eel that it should have a hame. We will pay you 
$100.00 in cash if you submit an outstanding 


“SPECIAL: $10.00 Extra! 


Tf you would like to have dhe of these patterns, 
enclose 10c when you send a name. If you decide 
to order a pattern and if tou name is one of the 
winners, we will add $10.00 to your — aneeer. 
This transfer pattern is for a picture 15x20 
inches and includes a color chart and key, ma- 
terial requirements and illustrations of all 
stitches used. trey! one of these patterns may 
mean an extra $10.00 in prize money for you! 

Whether you order a pattern or not, be sure to 
send a name for this transfer pattern. Send only 
one name and mail it to 


MRS. CLARA CONWAY 
12 Capper Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 
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residence they would get free rent. 
The promise, she fears, has been for- 
gotten—she still pays rent. 


Briefs 


q “If you want a patient, poli 
wife, marry a telephone girl.” Thy 
advice is from “Miss Operator,” select. 
ed recently to broadcast from the Ca! 
cutta station of the All-Indian Radi 
“Miss Operator” maintained that afte: 
a couple of years working in a te! 
phone exchange, the operator unde; 
stands all the moods of men and 
wholly without illusions about the: 

@ Yugoslavia’s Moslem women d 
cided they would like to go swimming 
but a prerequisite was permission fro 
church authorities. Last week the 
permission was granted—provided the 
women wear their familiar face vei! 
and swimming suits which reach be- 
low their knees. 

g A recent study of 2,600 “whit: 
collar” workers by the Northweste: 
National Life Insurance Company rv- 
vealed these facts about business gir) 
(1) three out of every four prefer mar- 
riage to a career; (2) their averag 
height is 5 feet, 4 inches and their a\ 
erage weight is 125.6 pounds; (3) onl 
a small percentage were interested in 
reducing diets; (4) they spend less 
money on doctors and hospitals than 
male workers, but the girls take mor: 
time off because of illness. 

@ Coeds, more than men students, 
are apt to be impressed by a statement 
merely because it has come from a 
prominent person. Advancing this 
theory recently, Dr. Walter A. Lurie, 
Chicago psychologist, published the 
results of experiments on 48 men and 
73 women. Dr. Lurie said the gir!s 
tended to be convinced by a statement! 
delivered by anyone bearing a wel! 
known name, while the men were 
more inclined to judge the statement 
on its own value. 

. @ After she had given breakfast to 
six inmates of the Archer County, 
Tex., prison, Mrs. A. H. Gosler, wife 
of the sheriff, caught her finger in the 
jail’s master door. Stifling her im- 
pulse to scream, which might have in- 
dicated the open door and a chance 
for escape to the prisoners, Mrs. 
Gosler quietly unlocked and closed the 
door, then locked it again. Her finger 
had been amputated. 

— - oro 
COLITIS SUFFERING OVERCOME 


Thousands who are troubled with Con- 
stipation, Poor Digestion, Nervousness, 
Bloating, Gas, Belching, Intestinal Hyper- 
acidity, and General Sluggishness may 
really have Colitis (inflammation of the 
colon or large intestine) without knowing 
it. Everyone suffering from these symp- 
toms is urged to test, Free, a California 
biochemist’s simple home method for re- 
lieving Colitis caused by constipation, hy- 
peracidity, and faulty diet. This new prod- 
uct, called Kolokay, in powder form, is 
easy and pleasant to take. Thousands of 
persons report such soothing relief from 
the use of Kolokay that we want all suf- 
ferers to try it without cost or obligation 
Write today for a Free package and in- 
teresting booklet. K-O-Kol Company, 
Dept. 200A, Glendale, California.—Adv. 
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SCHOOLS 
Nude Coeds 


School health authorities have long 
used the camera to check up on pos- 
ture defects among students. Usually 
the student strips and stands behind a 
screen with a strong light shining on 
him. The silhouette thus etched on 
the screen is photographed and ex- 
amined for faults in the stance or 
shape of the subject. 

Last week a departure from this 

ethod was creating a furore on the 

impus of Wayne University, munici- 
pally-operated college founded in De- 
troit, Mich., four years ago. A routine 
report from the university’s health 
department mentioned that 1,350 coeds 
mong Wayne’s 7,000 students had 
been photographed naked except for 
» mask covering their faces. Those 
pictures indicating posture faults in 
their subjects were filed away, and 
the rest were destroyed. Nobody ex- 
cept Dr. Irwin W. Sander, Wayne 
health service director, and a nurse 
knew the identity of the girls. 

Learning that their daughters had 
been photographed nude, the parents 
of two Wayne coeds promptly pro- 
tested. Some members of the Detroit 
Board of Education, sympathizing with 
the families’ indignation, threatened 
an investigation. One of them, Frank 
Gorman, suggested that X-ray or flu- 
oroscopic examinations be substituted 
for the pictures. 

University officials quickly defend- 
ed the “posture photography” pro- 
cedure as a wise health measure and 
claimed that the two protests had been 
the only ones received since the prac- 
tice was inaugurated at Wayne last 
February. Dr. Sander added that his 
pictures revealed “slight curvatures of 
the spine, shoulder imperfections and 
other physical defects of which the 
students had not been aware.” 














Progressive Conference 


Chief stronghold of the flourishing 
progressive movement in American 
education is New York City. There, 
last week, 500 male and female teach- 
ers concluded a three-day conference 

f the New York Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Many hours of dis- 
cussion and debate within Teachers 
College Auditorium at Columbia Uni- 
ersity had produced these ideas on 
various phases of teaching: 

Gg Unjust or unusually severe pun- 
ishment inflicted by teachers on pupils 
ften prove the basis for mental kinks 
such as inferiority and persecution 
omplexes) that persist throughout a 
according to Dr. 
\lice V. Keliher of New York Univer- 
ity. She reported that a number of 
dults interviewed by her found their 
sharpest recollections of childhood in 
ncidents involving punishment. 

G Use of report cards, grades or 
redits in connection with English 
omposition can often “strangle a po- 


Adlerika_ 


tential Shakespeare, 
of Dr. Benjamin Stopler of New York’s 
Lincoln School. 
standardize 
writes, the teacher held, and stifle 
originality. 
ference devolped at this point. Dr. 
J. M. Brophy of Evander 
School declared that private school 
teachers could be concerned with the _ least. 
development of creative writers while 
public school instructors had to con- 
tend with the “great unwashed.” Dr. 
Stopler curtly retorted that “some of 
the best work is done by the ‘great un- 
washed.’ 
background.” 


Vienna, saw danger of dictatorship in 
America if teachers did not learn to 
“stimulate individual interests.” Dr. 
Red] told the conference that children 
naturally tend to identify themselves 
with large groups and that unless their 





happen. 
bowels and press on nerves in the di- 
gestive tract. This nerve 
causes headaches, a dull, lazy feeling, 
bilious spells, loss of appetite and diz- 
ziness. 
starts to decay forming GAS, bringing 
on sour stomach (acid indigestion), and 
heartburn, bloating you up until you some- 
times gasp for breath. 


can’t eat. You can’t sleep. Your stomach is 
sour. You feel tired out, grouchy and miserable. 


GAS. 2. You must clear the bowels and GET THAT PRESSURE OFF THE NERVES. 
as offending wastes are washed out you feel marvelously refreshed, blues vanish, the world 
looks bright again. 


removes bowel congestion in half an hour. 
on the stomach and both bowels. 


and druggists for 35 years 
effects. 
today. 
such an efficient intestinal cleanser. 
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members had definite individual in- 
terests, such groups were easy prey to 
potential dictators. 

gq Dr. Ralph Tyler of Ohio State 
University described an intensive sur- 
vey of American reading habits being 
made by him. Of 20,000 adults and stu- 
dents interviewed, he said, high school 
students read most and businessmen 
Dr. Tyler claimed that students 
forced to read classics in school almost 
invariably dropped them as soon as 
their education was finished. After 
school years, said Dr. Tyler, stenog- 
raphers and clerks read the most while 
business executives bring up the rear. 
As a partial explanation, Dr. Tyler said 
Fritz Redl of that in many offices clerks and ste- 
nographers have time to read. The 
professor pointed out, however, that 
the tastes of such readers run to fic- 
tion of the mystery or confession type, 
whereas businessmen were apt to pre- 
fer books on sociaj questions. 
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everything the pupil 
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It’s a question of guts, not 


q@ An Austrian, Dr. 














What Two Things 
Happen When 


You Are 
Constipated? 


When you areconstipated two things 
FIRST: Wastes swell up the 





pressure 


SECOND: Partly digested food 











Then you spend many miserable days. You 





To get the complete relief you seek you must do TWO things. 1. You must relieve the 
As soon 


There is only one product on the market that gives you the double action you need. It is 
ADLERIKA. This efficient carminative cathartic relieves that awful GAS at once. It often 
No waiting for overnight relief. Adlerika acts 
Ordinary laxatives act on the lower bowel only. 


Adlerika has been recommended by many doctors 
i CLIP NOW| 









No griping, no after 
Just QUICK results. Try Adlerika 
You’ll say you have never used 










Adlerika Co., Dept. P-10-7. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation your 
FREE Trial Size of Adierika. Limit one to 
a family. (Offer good in U. 8S. only.) 


Sold in Canada by leading druggiste 


WARNING! 


All REPUTABLE DRUG- 

GISTS know that Adlerika 

has no substitute. Always 
DEMAND the genuine. 
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EDITORIAL 





Poise for Peace 


The time has arrived for all Amer- 
licans to look at the world and weigh 
the meaning of events. A crisis looms. 
If ever they were needed, clear heads 
and sane thinking are needed now. 

The significance of this period in 
history is clear. For some years, in- 
ternational morality, politics and eco- 
nomics have been out of joint. The 
elinging evils of the World war and 
its aftermath, coupled with depression 
and internal unrest in. many nations, 
have pushed men and their govern- 
ments along a fateful course. The 
logic of the times js inexorable and 
inescapable: incident has piled on 
incident, ugliness has bred more ugli- 
ness, trouble has multiplied itself a 
thousandfold, perversities have been 
intensified, and the climax has at 
length been reached. The threat of 
war casts its shadow across all con- 
tinents. 

At the moment, the situation is of 
special significance to Americans. In 
his speech at Chicago, President Roose- 
velt voiced thoughts that took extra- 
ordinary effect in all corners of the 
world. As the man who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the character and appli- 
cation of the foreign policy of the 
United States, he set forth principles 
that must almost inevitably place this 
country on the side of international 
cooperation against forces that have 
treated the morality and solemn 
pledges of nations with cynical con- 
tempt. To appreciate what this means, 
it is necessary only to understand 
that the United States has thus veered 
from all tendencies toward isolation. 
It means, too, that the Neutrality Act 
of 1937 is apparently headed for 
oblivion, for thus the President speaks: 
“The peace-loving nations must make 
a concerted effort ... There is no 
escape through mere isolation or neu- 
trality ... There is a solidarity and 
interdependence about the modern 
world, both technically and moral- 
ihn ea” ; 

In the eyes of the world, President 
Roosevelt’s speech was more than a 
speech. It was the outline of a policy, 
the definition of an attitude, a promise 
that the great moral and physical 
prestige of America would be brought 
to bear in all international efforts to 
bridle aggressor nations. It was for 
this reason that the League of Nations 
summoned up enough courage to con- 
demn Japan fof the undeclared war in 
China. It was for this reason also 
that Great Britain and France struck 
a firmer stance in their joint attempt 
to force Premier Mussolini to with- 
draw his Italian legions from Spain 
and stop aiding the Fascist Rebels. 
In brief, diplomats abroad interpreted 
the President’s speech as meaning that 
the United States from now on would 
actively side with the democracies in 





calling the bluffs of the dictators and 
the aggressors. 

It is the bluff-calling phase of this 
interpretation that should be of most 
interest to Americans. There can be 
no quarrel with the fact that this coun- 
try should side with the democracies 
in all efforts to end the moral anarchy 
that has laid low international law. 
There can be no quarrel with the fact 
that Italy, Germany and Japan must 
no longer be allowed to ignore the 
humanities and ride roughshod over 
treaties. There can be no quarrel with 
the fact that “the present reign of 
terror and international lawlessness” 
must be cut short if ordinary rules of 
civilization are to prevail and if peace 
is to be maintained. The brigands of 
the world have gone too far. Cloaked 
in anonymity, their submarines have 
attacked neutral shipping; raising false 
issues, their legions have interfered 
with the internal affairs of other na- 
tions; crying that they want peace and 
friendship, their armies have invaded 
other countries that have done no 
wrong. The brigands have practiced 
an evil form of pragmatism; they have 
placed expediency far above morals; 
they have let no sense of human decen- 
cy stand between them and their ob- 
jectives. Such forces must be curbed 
and their bluffs must be challenged. 
No one can argue against that. But 
one thing can be argued against, and 
that is any method of bluff-calling that 
might plunge us into war. 

In this respect, American public 
opinion must exercise restraint. As 
our foreign policy moves forward to- 
ward a concerted international effort 
to teach respect for international law, 
it must be remembered that peace is 
the main objective, Accordingly, Amer- 
ican public opinion should advocate 
nothing but a cautious diplomatic ap- 
proach to the crisis that exists today. 
In the Far Eastern situation, for in- 
stance, the United States in all like- 
lihood will resort to the Nine-Power 
Treaty which it fostered and signed 
in 1922. One of the provisions of 
this treaty, which guarantees China’s 
territorial rights, stipulates that there 
be “a full and frank communication” 
among the signers whenever the 
treaty is violated. Our State Depart- 
ment has already declared that Japan 
is guilty of a violation, The next logical 
step is diplomatic discussion, This does 
not mean force, and no element of 
force should be even suggested. Bluff- 
calling in an _ international sense 
should not involve fists. It should 
involve only moral suasion and the 
strength that prestige lends. It should 
also involve a full understanding of 
the problems that lead men and na- 
tions to act in desperatién after nor- 
mal action fails. 

It is not to be supposed, as some sup- 
pose, that Italy, Germany and Japan 
are really seeking war. They are 
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merely risking it because they feel tha: 
taking chances is the only way the, 
can achieve their ends. This does no! 
in the least justify their obvious lac! 
of respect for international law but i: 
does serve to emphasize their desper»- 
tion. All three want new economi 

outlets; all three are “have-not” na- 
tions. In such a situation, it becomes 
clear that a united front of democrati 

powers must do more than preach ani 
threaten. “Peace-loving nations mus| 
make a concerted effort” not only io 
restore international order but also {» 
eliminate the conditions that lie at the 
basis of this disorder. These cond 

tions are the economic frictions th: 

lead to war. They can be eliminate: 
only by a general international under- 
standing designed to ease the flow o 
world trade and bring about a mo! 

equitable balance between the “haves 

and the “have-nots.” 

It is such an approach as this that 
Americans should expect from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the State Depart 
ment. Least thing of all to be expect- 
ed, and the least to be desired, is an, 
hint at force or any sign of “gangins 
up” on the part of major democratic 
powers. Peace cannot be achieved in 
any way but the peaceful way. Any 
other thesis becomes a contradiction 
in terms and a sure invitation to war 
In a world where armaments become 
more and more barbarous, more and 
more unspeakable, resort to anything 
but the council table and the rule oi 
reason is plain insanity. There can be 
no justification for another 1914. 

President Roosevelt’s speech was 3 
good speech but Americans should 
interpret it only in one way. They 
should remember its closing words: 
“America hates war. America hopes 
for peace. Therefore, America active- 
ly engages in the search for peace.” 
This active engagement should be 
taken to mean only one thing. It 
should be taken to mean that America 
will search for peace only so. long 
as the search does not involve Amer- 
ica in war, 

The argument for international mor- 
ality is as seductive as it is forceful. 
Modern civilization cannot get along 
without principles that are rooted in 
humanity and in that higher con- 
science that places man above th: 
beasts. To preserve and reaffirm these 
principles is a task well worth the ef- 
forts of America and all other democ- 
racies, but the seductiveness of the 
argument should not be permitted to 
carry nations down dark corridors on 
waves of popular emotion. Under- 
standing and poise must be maintained 
in the present crisis if peace is to be 
maintained. Without either, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s fine words will come 
to have the same hollow and ironi 
ring that President Wilson’s words 
now have. America wants peace. It 
wants no repetition of a war that was 
meant to end wars. Americans as a 
whole want only one thing ‘at this 
time: they want assurances that clear 
heads and sane thinking will continue 
to represent them in the capitals of 
the world. 
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Protestants on Spain 


Throughout the 15-month course of 
the Civil war in Spain, the Roman 
Catholic Church has continuously, if 
unoflicially, indicated that its sym- 
pathies are with the Rebel legions of 
General Francisco Franco. Nearest 

pproach to an actual statement of the 
Church’s position came in a Vatican 
expression of “sympathy” with a pas- 
toral letter from prelates of Insurgent 
Spain six weeks ago (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 18). 

Signed by two cardinals and 46 
priests, the 10,000-word letter sought 

justify the rebellion with these 
arguments: (1) repeated “outrages” 
caused grave spiritual unrest in the 
country and had forced believers to 
take up arms; (2) in the 1936 elections, 
the Popular Front government had 
come into power because of “govern- 
nental connivance”; (3) the rebellion 
was an issue between “anti-Christian, 
inti-Spanish” Loyalist “anarchy” and 
orderly government. 

Having neither so great nor so deep- 
rooted a stake in Spain as the Catholic 
Church, clergymen of other faiths 
had, until last week, said little on the 
issues involved in the war. Then, 
without warning, 150 American Prot- 
estant ministers, educators and lay- 
men attacked the Catholic document. 

In an open letter, made public in 
New York City, such men as Metho- 
dist Bishop James Chambertin Baker 
of San Francisco, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop Robert L. Paddock of New 
York, Presidents Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University and William 
Allen Neilson of Smith College, pro- 
ceeded to assail point by point the 
arguments of the Catholic prelates and 
to match reports of Loyalist “outrages” 
by alleging Rebel excesses. Excerpts: 

q “The Spanish hierarchy’s attempt 
to justify a military rebellion against 
1 legally elected government is 
alarming...” 

q “The prelates fail to mention the 
rather relevant fact that the Conserva- 
live Right was in control of both the 

overnment and the election ma- 
chinery ...Is it possible that they 
are willing to abide by democratic pro- 
cedure only so long as their candi- 
dates win?” 

q “The Spanish conflict is between 
the forces of democracy and social 
progress, on the one hand, and the 
forces of special privilege and their 
Fascist allies, on the other.” 

Though it ripped and slashed at the 
Catholic arguments, the Protestant 
letter was described merely as a 
“friendly” effort to obtain views of 
American Catholics on the Spanish 
priests’ letter. 

Within 24 hours, the views were 
forthcoming. Editors of leading Cath- 
olic publications in the United States 
were unanimous in agreeing with the 
Spanish bishops. They said the 
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Protestant signers were “hoodwink- 
ed” and “misinformed,” and were 
“championing a government that... 
is professedly anti-Christ .. .” 
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Pointers for Pastors 


A half-audible snore escapes from 
the gentleman in the third row. Two 
ladies eight pews back carry on a 
subdued chatter. A young couple 
sneaks out before the sermon is ended, 

Few are the preachers who have 
not at some timé witnessed these or 
similar symptoms of unrest in their 
congregation. One set of remedies, 
suggested by the Rev. George A. But- 
trick, pastor of Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City, 
was in the hands of ministers last 
week. To a gathering of 115 pastors 
and laymen from almost every Protes- 
tant church in Brooklyn, Dr. Buttrick 
had given these pointers: 

@ “Most ministers are victimized by 
their own adjectives, Great diction is 
not the linking of unusual words, but 
rather the unusual linking of usual 
words.” 

q “Fresh, unhackneyed and apt il- 
lustrations are essential. Anecdotage 
. « . is just what the word implies, a 
form Of dotage. The little boy who 
held his finger in the hole in the dike 
to avoid the flood is now an old man 
and should be sent home for a much- 
needed rest.” 

gq “A sermon without illustrations is 
like a house without windows, and, 
conversely, a sermon with too many 
illustrations is like a house consisting 
almost entirely of windows.” 

G “We ministers are not speaking 
to the nation...our audience is 
right down in front of us.” 


Hebrew Hall of Fame 


“Felix Frankfurter, Sigmund Freud, 
Albert Einstein, Leon Blum, Paul 
Muni”—Harvard law professor, psy- 
chologist, scientist, former French 
premier and movie actor. 

Such names would appear at first 
glance to have little in common. Closer 
study, however, suggests two strik- 
ing similarities among these five per- 
sons: they are Jews, all are famous. 

For both reasons, these five, together 
with 115 other celebrities, were nam- 
ed last week to a Jewish hall of fame 
by The Ivrim, honor society of Chicago 
Jewish students. The 120 names were 
selected from replies to question- 
naires sent out last year to 110 Jewish 
communities throughout the world. 

With the purpose of holding up 
“living ideals” to Jewish youth, The 
Ivrim, selected, in addition to the five 
already mentioned, the names of such 
world-famous Jews as: Louis Bran- 
deis and Benjamin Cardozo, Supreme 
Court justices; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury; Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet diplomat. 
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Try B. C. at our ex- 
pense and learn howquickly itrelieves 
headaches, neuralgia and similar in- 
organic pains. Send your name and 
address to B.C, we : 
Remedy, Dept. 

T, 551 Fifth Av. 
N.Y.C., for 20¢ 
worth FREE. 
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Big cash profits for you; fullor & ‘ p 
spare time. Over 250 household ne- 
cessities—things people must 
Proven fast sellers; earnings very first 4 
day. $500 CASH BONUS BESIDES 4 
YOUR WEEKLY EARNINGS. l’ll@< 
show you how to start at once; send you 
overytina—tie Display Outfit and His 
cash plane—no money risk. Details FREE. 
Just send name on postcard. Albe = 4 
4281 Menmouth Ave.. Cinch le 
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|- Promise it Through Self- 
Improvement for ftir ‘happiness hi you 


train your mind to this accomplishment and get what 
you most desire. Let Dr. Buddenberg show you the way 
through his Christian Logic League (not a religious 
order). He points out a new way to think, a better 
way to live and a decisive way to act. He re-awakens 
faith in yoursel? that pays big dividends in your socia] 
and business contacts. 


$1.00 Brings 3 Trial Lessons 


Write today, enclosing $1.00 bill, and see the benefit you 
can get from these three trial lessons. Let their value 
prove the merit#of the course and the good you can get out 
of it. If you are not satisfied your $1.00 will be returned, 


CHRISTIAN LOGIC LEAGUE, 2616 Jefferson Av., Cincinnati, Ohie 


TurnsNight Air Into 
s 7 
Bright Light / 
Amazing, scientific discovery 
revolutionizes home lighting 
industry! Totally dark 
\ room can now be 
flooded with 300 Candle Power of 
brilliant, soft, white light, utiliz- ~ 


ing 96% free air and only 4% => 
Lf LTS ke > 


places oil wick lamps, Gives 20 = 
times more lightat half the cost! », 
Now Available For Ci) 
Lighting Every Home 
This startling invention has been built {nto a Hine 


rt Lamps forthe home, whichare now 
es pein! ah at a price anyone can afford to pay. 










\ 






or even to give one FREE to the first user in each Jocal- 
ity will me intreduce it. Send in your name today — : 
souk for desieot Agents Wanted 
and without or capital make BIG MONEY 
5.c. inventor, ‘teese Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
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Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes , 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog i ete beored 


Terms—as little as 12c a day, 
Write today for this FREE 
CATALOG. New styles, new 
features, new colors—30 days 
free trial—24-hour shipments. 
The Kalamazoo Stove & Fur- 
maceCo., 961 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


we .@cUictiits¥ 1010) 
> Direct to You” 


YOU CAN GET A sooy 






Be modern! Enjoy quick, close shaves y 
without dlades, soap, brush or ERA 


MARVEL DRY-SHAVER fy 


how to 


Electric Dry ver. Write quick! 













No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 


It’s no trick to make up 
to $12 a day weee yee 
use yourcar asa Mc Ness 
**Store on Wheels.’’ 

Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess oy necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


Your 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, no ex- 

rience to start and we supply —- 
ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) 


THE McNESS CO.,549 Adams St., Freeport, lil. 


MAN 23 ‘can WANTED 


To conduct world-renowned 
D) home service business-coun- 
y tryor city. Nothing new. Now 
over 8,000 Rawleigh Desl- 
f ers. Many do $3,000 - $5,000 
annual business in necessi- 
ties for home-farm. Stocks 
supplied on credit. Write for in- 
formation how to start in busi- 
Ness on our capital, Dept. §-70-PAT 


W.T.Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Ill. 


WANTED poems, soncs 
For Immediate Considera d Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ‘Ltd. Dept.J- 4 Toronto, Can. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


ABLE INFORMATION FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


WoRK yor THE 


Use Your 
CAR 
to Raise 
















































GOVERN Mi NT 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Common educa- §— — ——— —— =e 

tion usually / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

sufficient - Dept. J179, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 

DERENDABLE age book with list of U. 8. Govern- 

Mail coupon § Nome Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one. 


Sune. 
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Gutzon Borglum 


Barring another ice age or some- 
thing special in an earthquake, people 
a million years from now will still 
know what four great American pres- 
idents — Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt—looked 
like, 

For 10 years a stubby-fingered Dan- 
ish-American sculptor has been blast- 
ing away at Mt. Rushmore in the South 
Dakota Black Hills. Under his watch- 
ful eye, men have drilled hundreds of 
holes in the coarse gray pegmatite and 
have charged the holes with dynamite. 
Last summer when President Roose- 
velt dedicated the 60-foot stone face 
of Jefferson, Washington was done to 
the waist, Lincoln’s bust was hacked 
out, and there were marks on the 
mountain to show where “T. R.” was 
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Borglum Makes Art Colossal 


going to emerge. On Constitution Day 
of this year Senator Burke dedicated 
the Lincoln head. 

‘By 1940 Gutzon Borglum, the sculp- 
tor, expects to have his Shrine of De- 
mocracy ready for posterity. By his 
calculations, it ought to be the most 
immortal art object ever hewn, for 
after 3,000,000 years of ordinary wind 
and rain, the weather will have eaten 
away only 30 inches of the granite’s 
surface. 

To Borglum, as to the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah, a thousand years are 
as but a day. Physically he is unim- 
pressive: short, thick-set, with a 
fringe of hair below a bald pate, and 
an arched mustache; but in creative 
stature he is a giant among pigmies. 

Though Michelangelo in the 16th 
century once dreamed of carving the 
marble mountains of Carrara, Italy, 
Borglum is the first man with the ti- 
tanic impudence to treat a mountain 
as if it were a lump of putty. He is 
also the founder of the explosive 
school of sculpture. When he found 
that his pneumatic drills made little 


impression on granite, he went { 
the Du Ponts of Delaware and with 
the aid of their powder experts i 
vented a technique. Now carvii 
with-dynamite is developed to such 
nicety that “we can shape the nose to 
within an inch of the finished surface 
... grade the contours of the che: 
even shape out the eyeball,” but ey 
lids and pupils are defined with ha: 
drills. 

Before Borglum ever manhandled 
mountain, he was famous. His mar! 
head of Lincoln looks down from t! 
Capitol rotunda in Washington. I 
is the only sculptor with three works 
in the Capitol’s Statuary Hall. H 
equestrian statue of Sheridan is one of 
Washington’s better bronzes. The Ne 
York Metropolitan Museum. has his 
carvings of the wild, plunging Mares 
of Diomedes. 

Borglum’s skill in sculpturing dates 
from his boyhood on the Idaho ranch 
where he was born 66 years ago, son 
of a thrifty Danish physician and 
wood-carver.¢ At 19, after attending 
public school in Omaha, Neb., St. 
Mary’s College in Kansas, and art 
school in San Francisco, he went to 
Paris to study, and three years later 
was already exhibiting. At 31 he was 
rich enough to buy a 400-acre estate 
(since sold) near Stamford, Conn. 

In 1916, five years after a Borglum 
Lincoln had been dedicated in Newark 
to the strains of Marching through 
Georgia, the sculptor was summoned 
to Atlanta, Ga. The president of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
who met Borglum at the train, would 
not shake hands with him because she 
was under the impression he had been 
born in Connecticut. But because she 
had also heard that this damn Yankee 
was an eminent sculptor, she asked 
him to carve a bas-relief head of Lee 
on the base of Stone Mountain. Look- 
ing at that great pile of naked granite, 
Borglum said it would be “like stick- 
ing a postage-stamp on a barn.” He 
did, however, offer to carve a 200 by 
1,300-foot Confederate memorial hal! 
way up the sheer rock wall, making 
Lee’s head part of it. 

Since the ancient Egyptians built 
their 66-foot Sphinx, no sculptor had 
tried anything so fantastic. Before the 
first drill bored into stone, seven years 
of engineering problems had to be 
solved. The first one was how to 
transfer the design to the rock. Armed 
with a paint-pot and a pattern, Borg- 
lum had himself lowered on a cable; 
but the wind nearly battered him to 
pulp against the rock, and his paint 
lines were not visible from a distance 
Borglum solved that problem by work- 
ing at night, flashing the outline of his 
design against the rock as against a 
cinema screen, with the aid of th« 

t Solon Hannibal Borglum, Gutzon’s brother and 
his elder by three years, was also a distinguished 
sculptor who excelled in carvings of western life 
horses, cowboys, Indians. His best-known works are 


Last Round-Up and Burial on the Plains. He died 
Jan. 31, 1922 
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most powerful stereopticon lamp 
evolved up to that time. On Jan. 19, 
1924, the first part of the panorama— 
Lee’s portrait—was unveiled, and 
Georgia called Borglum a hero. 
A year later Georgia had indicted 
m for felony, because he “stole” his 
ylaster model of the memorial after a 
quarrel with the memorial associa- 
tion, which thought he was squander- 
ig time and funds. He pointed out 
that he had spent $90,000 of his own 
oney on Stone Mountain, and said 
he had been slowed up because of the 
discovery of a crack in Stonewall 
Jackson’s nose which had forced him 
| alter the position of the head four 
nes. Warned of dismissal, Borglum 
»ounded his plaster model to pieces 
and headed north out of the state. 
Stone Mountain was then turned 
er to a new sculptor, Augustus Luke- 


in, who effaced his predecessor’s 
ork. In 1928 Lukeman’s_ efforts 


stopped for lack of funds, and in 1932 
Georgia dropped its charges against 
rglum and asked him to come back. 
Meanwhile, after a couple of years in 
a studio-barn at Raleigh, N: C., he had 
been commissioned by Congress under 
President Coolidge to create with 
te, Federal, and private funds, a 
tional memorial in the Black Hills 
South Dakota. When he has fin- 
hed it, he would like to go back to 
his first love, Stone Mountain, and 
carve a new Confederate memorial— 
600 feet high this time. 

The Mt. Rushmore figures are to be 
12) feet high and depressed 230 feet 
into the rock. Washington’s head, at 
the peak of the 1,000-foot rock wall, 
will be 6,600 feet above sea level. Be- 
low the figures a 500-word story of 
the growth of democracy in America 
will be hewn out, 80 feet high. The 
whole memorial will be visible for a 
distance of 18 miles. 

When zero winds whistle around 
the mountaifi, making work impossi- 
ble, Borglum, his wife, son, and daugh- 
ter, leave their Dakota log cabin for 
San Antonio, Tex, There the indefatig- 
able sculptor maps state highways, 
writes magazine articles, and discuss- 
es his pet engineering project: a canal 
that would tap the Missouri river at 
Yankton, S. D., dnd run southwest to 
irrigate a strip 200 miles wide to the 
Kio Grande, defeat dust storms, and 
bolish Mississippi floods. Borglum’s 
political ideas are vast and vigorous 
like his sculpture. He calls himself 

progressive Republican, but ap- 
roves of Roosevelt. A profound in- 
he hates standardization. 

In his originality, Borglum is to 
culpture what Niagara is to nature: 
great phenomenon, To critics who 
ill his colossi “Jumboist,” Borglum 
etorts that the colossal is an expres- 
on of the spirit of America. When 
e went to Europe in 1931, facetious 
olumnists warned the Swiss to keep 
ieir Alps under lock and key “be- 
if Borglum once sees Mont 
Blane !” Others have suggested 
hat when geologists of the future 
lassify the forces erosive to natural 





rock, they will have to list, along with 


wind and water, Gutzon Borglum. 
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The British Royal family muddled 

through. Driving off as captain of the 
toyal and Ancient Golf Club at St. 

Andrews, Scotland, GEORGE ED- 
WARD ALEXANDER EDMUND, Duke 
of Kent and youngest brother of King 
George VI, knocked the ball less than 
180 feet. The car in which Queen 
Mother MARY was riding broke down 
in Surrey, England. A quarter of an 
hour later, after 2 crowd had gathered, 
she drove away aniid cheers. 

In Pasadena, Cai., ELLEN WILSON 
McADOO, 22-year-old daughter of Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, U. S. Senator from 
California, and granddaughter of Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson, made her de- 
but as a professional singer with a 
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WPA Heard a President’s Granddaughter 


local unit of the WPA Federal Music 
Project. She has a lyric soprano voice. 

Former U. S. Congressman from 
Arizona, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1933-34 and since then a 
staunch critic of New Deal financing, 
Dr. LEWIS WILLIAMS DOUGLAS was 
appointed principal and vice chan- 
cellor of McGill University in Mon- 
treal, Canada. Now 43, he is of Cana- 
dian ancestry, but will retain his 
American citizenship, 

After waiting 10 years for her hus- 
band to come back, Mrs. PAUL RED- 
FERN, wife of the young flier who 
disappeared on an attempted flight 
from Brunswick, Ga., to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, finally admitted that she 
would soon ask that he be declared 
legally dead. 

Winner of a Nobel prize in medi- 
cine and author of the best seller, 
Man the Unknown, 64-year-old Dr. 
ALEXIS CARREL returned from a 
European vacation to spike the per- 
ennial* rumor that his friend, Col. 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH soon would 
become a British citizen. 









Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, c~ 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to-the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 

satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
he very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want, nt. (Adv.) ) 


New Life Protection 
Certificate Sent Free 


Covers EVERY Member of Your 
Family—Pays Up to $1000 
on Death of ANY ONE. 


have failed, 





The Capital Mutual Benefit Association 
wishes to send you FREE, for 10 days’ 
inspection, their amazing new WHOLE 
FAMILY BENEFIT Certificate. It pro- 
tects the lives of EVERY member of your 
family—at the same or less cost than 
you would ordinarily pay to protect one 
person—only $1 a month. Pays up to 
$1000 for accidental or natural death of 
ANY member. No medical examination. 
Age limits, 2 to 80 years. 

To get this Certificate for 10 days’ FREE 
inspection—simply send your name and 
address to the Capital Mutual Benefit 
Ass’n., Dept. 112, Suite 612-14, Interstate 
Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


The World’s Most Famous Singer 
TRADE 
MARK 


GOLDEN 
OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education 


We train them to sing. They are taught to imitate the flute, 
violin and chimes--and to actually out-sing and out- 
trill the greatest operatic stars. 


*SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, wc. 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










Keep the easy quick profits! Income 
from start; no training needed. Send $1.00 
for Introductory Box containing 24 beau- 

tiful Christmas Cards, Immediate order 
brings 12 FREE Practice Cards, brush, 

colors, instructions and Catalogue. 


Dert.F-5, 1626 L Sr., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Carlon Cleansing Oil Neve om 


tains the 7 oils of Youth and Beauty. Cleanses, stimulates, 
nourishes, beautifies over night. Double your money, back 
if not satisfied. Send $1 tor ia large bottle today. (C. D. 
$1.15). CARLON, 1002 Bidg., cMIcAao. an, 


FREE Girt catatoc 


costume 
cnas. mene Baus co., aoe Newton Centre, Mass. 
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TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY Bee” 


! constipati can’t beat fashioned, 
+. toding pA 4 Tea. Made from selected herbs. 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on tha, 
——. —— activity of the bowels and flush- 
isons, 

ow ‘All wo asia that try Lane’s Tea at our expense: 
LAN 










Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
E’S TEA, 195 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 
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THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 





One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
Sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


I show you how to greatly 
increase profits, start your 
own business, or secure @ 
good job in a big poultry 


plant. I train you at home in spare time quickly. Show you 
very latest methods. Give you facts worth money to your- 
selfor employer. My Gemne-seudy course used by thousands. 
rege book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry for Prof't’’ comes to you 








Write today: HARRY M.LAMON, Pres., National 
Poultry Institute, Dept. 520-A, Adams Center, N, Y. 
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Personal to Fat Girls! — Now you can slim 
down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element preseribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours. 








INKOGRAPH (22.09% 
Fountain Pen 
Point perfect for any style of writing. Excellent forcarbon, 
ruling, and rapid work. Fullguaranteed. Only $1.00postage 
paid. SEVAN CO., Dept. 55, 7 E. 42 St., New York City 





CAPITAL CHAT 


ROPIC heat prostrated several 
monkeys and a bear. Atlantic cold 
gave the giraffes sore throats. In the 
Mediterranean, a “pirate” warship 
turned a powerful searchlight on the 
freighter Silverash and its priceless 
floating menagerie. In Boston a black 
leopard shot his paw through the bars 
and ripped the trousers of a bystander. 
But now the 13,000-mile voyage 
from Sumatra and Singapore is over, 
and Dr. William Mann, director of the 
National Zoological Park of Washing-* 
ton, has unloaded his modern Noah’s 
Ark. Behind him are seven weeks of 
buying passports and permits from 
port officials; of dictating the diets 
for 1,000 finicky animals (the Komodo 
dragon refused to eat anything but 
duck, the tropical birds had to have 
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Mann Unloaded a Modern Noah’s Ark 


strained honey, and the bamboo rat 
was seasick). 

Last week the giraffes and other 
hoofed animals were still in quaran- 
tine for hoof-and-mouth disease, but 
the rest of Dr. Mann’s furred and 
feathered trophies were being trans- 
ferred from cramped crates to the 
comparative freedom of the Rock 
Creek Park zoo. Outraged roars from 
old residents of the lion house greet- 
ed two black leopards, gifts of the 
Crown Prince of Jahore. The bird 
house set up a strident squawk at the 
advent of six cassowaries, six species 
of birds of paradise (no other zoo in 
the world has six species), a fairy 
bluebird, and assorted storks, cisses, 
pittas, and Javanese jungle fowl, re- 
mote ancestors of the American chick- 
en. The mingled odors of the new- 
comers were anything but exotic. 

A romantic sidelight of Dr. Mann’s 
pilgrimage was the story of Susie, the 
zoo’s widowed orangutan. Last spring 
before the Smithsonian-National Geo- 
graphic Society wild animal expedi- 
tion, Dr. Mann induced Susie to record 
for a phonograph a simian love-call. 
When played in the Sumatran jungles, 


Pathfinder 


it was supposed to lure a new mate. 
Before it reached Sumatra, the recor; 
was broken, but “we got a fine youn, 
fellow just the same,” says Dr. Man 
Susie’s second husband is half hy 
size, but healthy. 
N OUR periodic check-up of t! 
Capitol, we wandered last wee; 
into Statuary Hall, where stand the 
states’ great, two by two. The WP, 
guide-book to Washington is not kind 
to Statuary Hall. While concedins 
that it “is not the chambers of horrors 
it was a few years ago,” the guide-book 
finds the general effect “depressing.” 
We do not find it so. There are a!- 
ways the brisk and chirruping guides 
the girl tourists in slacks, the people 
stooping to whisper at the floor, while 
acoustics convey the whisper to thie 
other side of the room. Last weck 
there were extra touches; a large. 
funereal wreath in front of Jefferson 
Davis; two muddy-ribboned wreaths 
from Zeta Beta Law fraternity and th, 
National Ladies’ Auxiliary of Jewish 
War Veterans—before Roger Willian 
of Rhode Island; and on the pedest:! 
at the feet of Uriah M. Rose of Utah, 
lady’s brown and white belt neat! 
coiled, like a small votive offering. 





Notes about Town 


@ if all the trees in Washington 
were planted about as far apart as 
they are now (52 feet) but in a straight 
line, they would reach to the Ever- 
glades. If they were all suddenly de- 
molished, Washington would have to 
wait three generations and spend over 
$230,000,000 to replace them. To prune 
its 126,625 trees (more foliage than 
any other city on earth can claim) the 


-capital hires five plant surgeons, Las! 


week, as Washington trees bronzed 
with autumn, District park employes 
were busy replacing silver maples, 
grown brittle, with willow oaks, Amer- 
ican elms, and Oriental plane trees. 

. * . 


g@ Greenbelt’s first families were 
moving in last week. After 18 months 
of investigation, 25 applications for 
the Farm Security Administration's 
model suburb had been approved. A 
typical early settler was Allen D. Mor- 
rison, government accountant ($1,500- 
$1,800 salary bracket) who moved his 
wife and three children into six rooms 
for the same price he had been paying 
in Washington for three. Meanwhile 
visitors were still trooping through 
Greenbelt’s sample houses, peering 
into Utopian kitchens where refrige- 
rator doors and windows could be 
cranked open; inspecting ideal bed- 
rooms, where the wallpaper was in 
perfect taste and all the beds were 
curiously rumpled. 

. * _ 

@ When a White House military 
aide marries, he loses his White House 
assignment, but he gets a wife and a 
silver bowl. His colleagues, 19 hand- 
some young Army and Navy officers, 
give him the bowl It’s a tradition. 
Recently, however, the Army com- 
plained: It wasn’t fair; the Navy was 
“doing all the marrying.” 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Life Begins in College (20th Century- 
Fox): In their first starring picture 
the Ritz Brothers’ insane type of hu- 
mor is not amusing; it is merely in- 
sane. They rave, grimace and cavort 
over the length and breadth of Lom- 
bardy college’s campus without once 
settling down to some good straight- 
forward humor. The fault, however, 
is not entirely theirs; duped by a 
banal story, not one of the three 
Ritzes seems able to make the antics 
appear spontaneous. As a trio of 
madcap student-tailors they have little 
to be merry about when surrounded 
by a coach (Fred Stone) who is going 
to lose his job if he doesn’t turn out a 
winning team, an Indian gridiron star 
(Nat Pendleton) who is disqualified 
on the eve of the big game, and a 
cad-turned-hero football captain who 
takes the Indian’s place and crashes 
through for the coach, dear old Lom- 
bardy and coed Gloria Stuart. The 
Ritz Brothers, who are a long way 
from being as good as the Marx 
Brothers, come through with a touch- 
down in the last minute of play but 
prove nothing except that they’re not 
ripe for starring comic parts in full- 
length pictures—they should stick to 
supporting roles until they enlarge 
their bag of tricks. “Life Begins in 
College” is poor enough as a story and 
the cast doesn’t improve it any as a 
picture. Movie fans who expect to 
lind this another “Pigskin Parade,” 
should reserve their cheers for the 
local high school games, 


* * * 


The Bride Wore Red (M-G-M): 
Ferenc Molnar once wrote a play call- 
ed “The Girl from Trieste.” It was a 
nice little play, so M-G-M bought it, 
changed the name to “The Bride Wore 
ted” and put Joan Crawford in the 
leading role. That Miss Crawford is 
regarded as one of the screen’s most 
sophisticated young ladies and “The 
Girl from Trieste” one of Mr. Molnar’s 
most unsophisticated stories, didn’t 
seem to bother the producers. The 
spectacle of the worldly-wise Miss 
Crawford taking the part of a girl 
who wins the love of a village postman 
(Franchot Tone) will do more than 
bother her fans. It probably will 
bore them. Miss Crawford herself 
seems a little bored by all that she 
has to go through before the postman 
omes to claim her. She starts out 
happily enough as a singer in an Ital- 
ian waterfront dive, but the next thing 

ie knows she’s installed in a swank 
\lpine Hotel. She has been broyght 
there by a count (George Zucco) who 

ints to prove to rich and gentle- 
anly Robert Young that clothes and 
the proper background make a lady. 
Young is convinced, but Miss Crawford 
sn’t, and so she flies to the arms of 
he bucolic mail-carrier. Miss Craw- 











ford as “The Girl from Trieste” en- 
hances neither the adaptation of Mr. 


Molnar’s play nor her own reputation 
as an actress. The show is hardly 
worth the price of a ticket. 


. « . 


Angel (Paramount): “Angel” is a 
glamorous picture—so glamorous that 
it is apt to dazzle even the most dis- 
cerning movie-goer, Without all the 
glitter which Ernst Lubitsch has drap- 
ed around it, the story is a simple one 
of a wife who really loves her husband 
but who cannot resist the charms of a 
handsome admirer. With Marlene Die- 
trich as the wife of a brilliant English 
statesman, Herbert Marshall, and Mel- 
vyn Douglas as the dashing admirer, 
it is obvious that the affair must be 
more than a commonplace triangle. 
No small aids to the smooth perform- 





Dietrich Fans Will Like “Angel” 


ances of Miss Dietrich, Marshall and 
Douglas are the deft directorial touch- 
es of Lubitsch and the luxurious set- 
tings. The picture will appeal espe- 
cially to Dietrich fans. 

i 


Flickers 


@ Convinced that one good picture 
is far better than two mediocre ones, 
George H. Siegel and William R. Clay 
of Nutley, N. J., have taken the logical 
first step to spread their message. They 
have formed an_  organization—the 
Anti-Movie Double Feature League of 
America, Last week they were circu- 
lating petitions throughout the coun- 
try urging the boycott of twin feature 
programs. 

@ In the hope of eliminating un- 
happy and noisy babies from its audi- 
ences, a Hamilton, O., theater last 
week began to charge admission for 
every infant, ey See eee of age. 


I certainly owe you a 

gene ta suggesting 

try Blosser 

Medical Cigarettes. It was a me ,e. the warm 
medical smoke gave such quick and effective 


relief when my head was all choked up with 


catarrhal congestion from the colds I have so 
often. Thanks again. Did you know the Blosser 
Company, Dept. 84-B, Atlanta, Ga., will send 
Free Sample Cigarettes to anyone requesting 
them? Shows what confidtnce they have in their 
product. Sincerely, Alice. 





For years hundreds of thousands of 
sufferers from rheumatism, new 
stomach, kidney and liver disorders 
> caused or aggravated by constipa- 
tion, have found relief at Carl 
Mineral Wells, and other world 
‘| mous spas. Enjoy the cleansing, al- 
got} Kalizing benefit of mineral water 
treatment right in your own home 


a pie Start today to drink wer way to 
Nelo a Pa beaith! Just add 


DIET BOOK 
FREE! 


Helpful, interesting val- 
uable booklet containing 
bealth-building diet lists  ¢ your regular drinking water. One pack- 
and the story of mineral age makes 16 gallons mineral water--- 
water treatment.Written enough for 30-day trial treatment. Start 
by world famous author- on the road to health---get your package 
ity. Tells how to find re- ®t your druggist. 

lief Nature's way. Write TRY THE NEW POWDERED FORM 
for it today! o--IT'S ALWAYS FRESH! 


CRAZY WATER CO.., Dept.D, Mineral Wells, Texas 





KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


adi This proven 
J, exterminator 
= won'tkill Live- 
stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 
is made from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
Your Money Back. 
K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 








SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by.return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and u 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
witb latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
51265 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 710N, Chicago, Ill. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal aceon 








ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING 


g 
ow 
Get the news di- J 
rect from Wash- J 
ington, D. C., the Z 
center of world g 
interest today— » 
subscribe to ogN 
PATHFINDER. Z st. 
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INNNNNRNANRRR 2 Own .......-, 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
(Outside 48 States, $2) 
Check whether 


cvcees NEW or ...... RENEWAL 
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Learn Profitable Profession 
in Rane days at Home 


pon gad Viemen i the 


8 run as h to 
2 > er to Sse oir o own of- 
3 fices. Doctors, hospitals, sani- 


incomes From ts come to those who 
2 ad rend our training. Reducing 
alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Write for Anatomy Charts, sample les- 

gon sheets and booklet—They’re FREE. 

. | THE College of Swedish Massage 
tego’ . 1681 Warren Bivd., Dept. 769, Chicage 
¢: (Successor to National College of Massage) 


No JOKE Jo Bet DEAF 


deaf person knows that— 

= War fay made himself hear his watch tick after 

2 deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
.. oe them day and night. 




















ton Deafness, i 
THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerehey Bldg. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It willcostyounothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 34-C Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


BED BUGS 


SUCK IT [RN AND DIE 


To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insecticides 
can’t do the job as well. Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your druggist’s. 


at BE 


Biscovenr vy 
LOSE 4 LBS. OF FAT PER WEEK! 


Great hospital discovers how to nently, safely, reduce 
overweight. No bath, Thyroid, laxative, diet, exercise. 
Free sample. Write NELGUR, Bedford Free sample. Write NELGUR, Bedford Bidg., Chicago Chicago 
After suf- 
Bronchitis’ I discovereda prep- 
aration which quickly relie my 

difficult breathing. Write for FREE TRIAL offer today. 
REV. 5.3. RICHARDS Dept. 22, HARPSTER, OHIO 


troit, Michigan 

















B N fering more than 
tormenting bronchial spasms. It goes right 


years from _ chronic 
to the seat of the trouble. Checks constant coughing, 


a_i 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 


SALINA, 80x 67 








COTTON— 


(Continued from page 4) 


This was what worried the cotton 
south when the 600 bales of Brazilian 
cotton arrived in Columbia last spring. 
The shipment, small as it was, was 
none the less a graphic reminder of a 
story in facts and figures that was 
becoming more and more familiar: 
Expanded production abroad was cut- 
ting down markets for America’s cot- 
ton exports. Since 1932, while Amer- 
ican cotton production skipped be- 
tween extremes of 9,000,000 and 15,- 
000,000 bales, foreign output rose 
steadily from 10,000,000 to 19,000,000. 





Pathfinder 


tering unsteadily on his throne. Whe 
Secretary Wallace began to talk i 
some 3,000 planters in Memphis la 
fortnight, the general cotton situati: 
looked like this: 

@ Due largely to the astoundi 
yield of 223.3 pounds an acre, Ame: 
ican production had jumped 3,000,01 
bales since 1936 to bring a 1937 cr: 
of over 16,000,000 bales, one of t! 
five largest in history. At the sa 


time, foreign production had cont 
ued to rise, the 1937 figure toppi 
19,000,000 bales. 

gq Although consumption had ris: 
it had not kept pace with producti: 
American cotton buyers were expe: 
ed to purchase about 8,000,000 bales 


International 


Senator Smith and Representative Jones Head the Cotton Bloc in Congress 


Eight years ago, America’s share of 
the world cotton output was 63 per 
cent. Now it is 44 per cent. Before 
1929 we exported an average of 8,300,- 
000 bales a year. Last year we ex- 
ported 5,000,000 bales. 

PLIGHT: As in many other indus- 
tries, returning prosperity has brought 
growing dissatisfaction with New 
Deal policies among cotton planters. 
They feel that King Cotton is still tee- 


KANSAS 


the 1937 crop, and foreign consum; 

tion was problematical. Foreign con- 
sumption of U. S. cotton had drop 
ped 1,000,000 bales in the last yea 

from 6,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales. 

@ The surplus from this year’s 
crop, added to that still remaining 
from other years, promised to pile th: 
world carryover to the record figure 
of 18,000,000 bales, of which some 
8,000,000 would be American. 

q Market prices for American cot- 
ton were down to about 8 cents 
pound, compared with a depressio: 
low of 5 cents and a “normal” figure 
of 17 cents. 

Aside from these troubles, war in 
the Far East was presenting an addi- 
tional threat. Japan, for many years 
among the three leading importers of 
American cotton, last year took 1,800,- 
000 bales of the 5,000,000 shipped from 
this country. But the territory she is 
now after in North China annually 
produces over 2,000,000 bales of cot 
ton, and if Japan annexed that land 
she might no longer need the U. S 
product. Furthermore, China’s pres 
ent output, now limited by extremely 
primitive farming methods, could be 
greatly expanded under Japanese di- 
rection and could then be placed on 
the world market at a price well below 
that of the American product, Under 
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EAT! 


SAYS NOTED HEALTH LECTURER 
lf You Suffer F rom 


“Tf you suffer from 





some common ail-@ YRS. Ea mea 

ent, you may be 

po oisoning your 
rvotem every time @ TLD TEL Lad 
you eat @ meal! 

\our food can either 
improve your condition 

or make it worse. C a IPATION 
it’s up to youl”” 

This is the sound advice of John X. Loughran of the 20th 

Century Health Foundation, radio health commentator, lec- 

turer, author. 

Do you know what foods help rheumatism—common stomach 
trouble—constipation? What foods should never be eaten to- 
fs ther? Which foods act as medicines—which as poisons? 
Learn these vital facts and get back on the road to health! 

Write today for reveal- 


ing free book by John 
- Loughran, Ph.D. 
| how food 
facts brought back 
health when drugs 


K failed. Tells how you can learn and apply 

these same nutritional secrets to your 
own condition. Write for it today, No 
cost or obligation. 


20TH CENTURY HEALTH FOUNDATION 
742 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
Department 18 J1 


fa A Lrer-rive faa 


Supple he Ca/cium Your Body Needs 





GETA BOTTLE TODAY ck oes 


Here’s the Way 
to Treat Rupture 


A Marvelous Home Treatment That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible Rupture, 
Large or Small 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Thousands of ruptured men and women 
will rejoice to know that the full plan by 
which Capt. Collings treated himself for 
double rupture, from which he was help- 
Jess and bedridden for years will be sent 
free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200P, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Hundreds have already re- 
ported satisfactory results following this 
free offer. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
‘The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
ind postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-E St., Halloweil, Maine. 


G ana 7 Book MOSES fori: Ole, Loststones. 
Circular free, STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, Camden, N. J. 


PILE Let Us Send You 














A $1 Package 
on FREE TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by return 
mail on approval (in plain 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van Vieck’s great 
Conjoint Soothing Prep- 
arations which are help- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
tehing, bleeding, protrud- 
ing Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received, 
then send us $1. If nee. 
keep your money. 

rust you for fair treatment. bs Si today. DR. VAN 
VLECK COMPANY, Dept. X. T. 41. Jackson, Mich. 




























present circumstances, complete Jap- 
anese victory in China might easily 
prove the final blow to this nation’s 
cotton leadership, 

PLANS: That all these factors have 
given cotton men the jitters was plain- 
ly demonstrated during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. When cotton prices 
started to slump, the potent Congres- 
sional blocs, headed by Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina in the Senate 
and Marvin Jones of Texas in the 
House, demanded Federal aid. In re- 
turn for a promise to “consider” new 
crop control laws at the next session, 
cotton-state Congressmen finally ex- 
tracted a 3-cent per pound subsidy on 
65 per cent of the 1937 crop and a 
9-cent per pound loan on all of it. 
This has guaranteed cotton farmers a 
current income of about 11% cents a 
pound on this year’s crop. 

But everyone has viewed this step 
as temporary. No sooner had it been 
taken than leading planters began to 
plump for their own pet schemes to 
solve the cotton problem. Generally 
speaking, there were three main 
trends of thought: 

1) One sizeable group still wanted 
drastic control, They would have 
the government pare down annual 
production figures until the scarcity 
produced “parity prices” of about 17 
cents a pound. Until that price was 
reached, they would guarantee pro- 
ducers suflicient income through reg- 
ular Federal loans. To this plan, how- 
ever, would be attached all the draw- 
backs of the loan system—heavy cost, 
loss of export markets and dependence 
of farmers on the Federal government. 
In addition, millions of acres of land 
now planted to cotton would have to 
be retired and hundreds of thousands, 
possibly millions, would eventually 
be thrown out of work, 

2) At the other pole was a scheme 
to abandon all Federal crop control, 
let volume rise as high as it would 
and attempt to assure reasonable in- 
come not through high prices, but 
through a great volume sold at low 
prices. Without restriction, the na- 
tion would probably produce a mini- 
mum of 17,000,000 bales a year. Crit- 
ics of this plan, however, maintain 
that sharp increases in foreign cotton 
production make it seem extremely 
doubtful that the south’s export sur- 
plus could be sold on the world mar- 
ket, even at a cost figure. 

3) The third plan was evolved re- 
cently at a meeting of southern agri- 
cultural commissioners in Memphis 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 18). Basically, 
it is a dual price system. Under it, 
the government would support the 
price of cotton sold at home with a 
straight subsidy of perhaps 6 cents a 
pound. Cotton in excess of domestic 
demand would sell on the world mar- 
ket for whatever it would bring. Com- 
bined with this program would be a 
concerted drive against tariffs, which 
make it difficult for foreign producers 
of industrial goods to trade their prod- 
ucts for American cotton. Opponents 
hold that this plan would cost at 


least $300,000,000 annually, a heavy | 


burden on the taxpayer, and that it 





STOP PAIN QUICK 
RATTLESNAKE_ OIL 
COMPOUND OIMT MENT 


Death defiant men invade 
Evergiades to get this pre- 
cious boon to mankind. Mz- 





The most excruciating pains of Sciatica, Rheumatism, Ar- 
thritis, Gout, Lambago, Neuralgia, Muse cles and Joints “give 
way like magic under this far-famed Rattlesnake Oil com- 

und ointment. Nothing in all the world is in as high 
avor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound. If you 
follow the simple directions carefully even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases. 


SEND NO MONEY Action now brings quick relief. 
Orde? now by postcard or tele- 
am. Pay postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival. 
f not satisfied after using half of jar, return balance and 
get your dollar back 
THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS CoO. 
Dept. 1010 Coral a Gates, Fla, 


SINUS iii 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from "terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment, 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
isle) 4a am = Dept.R,42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill, 
LS LSTA a eee 


AST M 















reatment mailed on 
var ten a TRIAL. If satisfied, 
send $1; if not, it’s Free. 


Boe: Tr sieRGiNg. 





BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 





—tieGaii'e Bingasina, : yr. 
om oe ern Romances, 1 yr. 
American Fruit, “Open ond (Boys) 16 mos 
—Breeder’s Gazette, ee 
2 yrs. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. ~ pouitry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. ..pomantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —»screen Book, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—Houschold Magazine, —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No cha or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisem.: nt 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. ©. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—American Boy, 8 mos, 
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PPORTUNITIE 


AGENTS WANTED 


MEN, WOMEN. Sell Regular $1.98 value for 99c. 

Make 60c profit. Supply customers with over 200 
fine Household Products. Amazing Premium plan, 
Bargain Combination and Premium Deals Make sales 
easy. No Money risk. No experience needed. Par- 
ticulars Free. J. W. Gibson Company, Dept. 610, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MAKE 100% PROFIT selling stamped goods—100 new 
items—pillow cases, scarfs, table cloths, aprons, im- 

ported linens. 24 page catalog free. Merribee Art 

Embroidery Co., 22 West 2lst Street, Department 260, 

New York, N. ¥. 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 

Pathfinder, Washington, D. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND "BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee ountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! ‘Washington, , Minne- 

sota, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 
Farm income adv ancing but land prices still low. Lit- 
erature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 


Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ings paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
Cosmetics, (P), Hynes, California. 


MAIL [L COSMETIC SAMPLES from home for national 
advertiser. Earnings to $3.00 day. Pay weekly; 

everything aguted. Rome, Box 55-AA Varick Sta- 

tion, . 

EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 

tributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME for national ad- 
vertiser; pay weekly; everything furnished. Apply 
Premium, G. P. O. Box 231-AA, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


$8 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


WE PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
at home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-FA Main, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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INSTRUCTION 

MEN-WOMEN. Get Government Jobs. Start $105- $175 

month. Common education sufficient. List positions 
and sample coaching Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K13, Rochester, N. Y. 

MALE HELP WANTED 1 

STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 

to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired, Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $12 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 


Free. Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Freeport, Illinois. 


MEDICAL 


CONSTIPATED? Get sure remedy, home formula, by 
sending $1.00 to E. H. Carl, 7216 Elton Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
vines 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 


Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


$500 00 PAID for certain Indian Head Cents. Large 

Cents $2000.00. Half Dollars $1500.00 Etc. Send 
Dime For Complete Catalogue. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept. 155, Nantasket, Mass. : 


PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘ Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in yo matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-P Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
largements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
roll 25c. Dubuque 1] Film_ Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
TWO 5x7 ENLARGENTS and 10 reprints, 25c. “Two 
8x10 enlargements and 15 reprints, 50c. Shureshop, 
Maywood, Illinois. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
STAMPS 
1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS, ~ 1000 0 hinges, all “for $ $1. 00. 
Money back guarantee. G. Grabert, 1910 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, Calif 
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TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 


chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 
poems, .melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM (Be De a Portland, Ore. 


DON’T am BE Bf DON’T BECUT CUT 
piLe Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


$1.00. 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read ‘this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C8 Page Bidg., Wiarshall, Mich. 








would encourage the consumer to buy 
such cotton substitutes as rayon and 
thus weaken demand for cotton. More- 
over, with the tariff system so deeply 
imbedded in American economy, the 
job of replacing it with free trade 
would take many years, if’ it could 
be done at all. 

“MIDDLE WAY”: Through these 
plans, Wallace attempted at Memphis 
to trace what he called a “middle 
way.” The Secretary’s scheme had 
four main points: 

1) “Moderate production  adjust- 
ment.” Wallace served notice that his 
department was not willing to throw 
crop control to the winds, As nearly 
as could be determined, “moderate” 
control would mean holding land 
planted to cotton down to about 30,- 
000,000 acres and production to about 
13,000,000 bales (this year about 34,- 
000,000 cotton acres were planted). 

2) Encourage greater consumption 

af cotton. One of the most effective 

ways of doing this would be to find 
new uses for the fiber. For example, 
about 5,000 bales of cotton were used 
last year to build some 600 miles of 
roads in this country. 

3) “Serve notice to the world that 
America intends to keep her place in 
the world cotton market” and supple- 
ment prices with subsidies, Wallace 
did not say whether these payments 
would be on the entire crop, or merely 
on that portion consumed at home. 
Neither did he explain how this coun- 
try might retain her world outlets with 
productiontheld down and prices held 
up. 

4) Government loans could be used 
to prevent price collapse in time of 
serious danger; in a year of “crush- 
ing surpluses” the government would 
even have the power to invoke mar- 
keting quotas similar to those of the 
Bankhead Act. 

None of these plans is perfect. Yet, 
if King Cotton is to continue his reign, 
there must be a plan of some sort. 
First encouraged by the weevil infes- 
tation and later spurred on when this 
country cut production to ease de- 
pression’s misery, other nations great- 
ly enlarged their cotton acreage, and 
the south’s world markets have since 
been dwindling. Increasing consump- 
tion at home and abroad has not kept 
pace with production, even under con- 
trol plans. As a consequence, sur- 
pluses have become a recurrent south- 
ern problem, particularly distressing 
because the solution seems particu- 
larly difficult to find. 

Meanwhile, as the price per pound 
continues downward, some 10,000,000 
Americans depend on cotton for their 
bread and butter, and 19 states lean 
heavily on the income derived from it. 
To let that income fall into a perma- 
nent decline might mean a permanent 
decline for a great section of the na- 
tion. It might mean, too, a perma- 
nent social problem on a scale never 
before experienced by Americans. For 
that reason, unless a vast new indus- 
try rises in the south to replace it, or 
unless it is able to find extraordinary 
new uses for itself, cotton must be 
bolstered by a well-directed plan. 






Pathfinder 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE BUY ! Good prices year round! Other nati. 
*wide markets waiting for all you ca 
ship. Start with email ornd. oY or lowland 
Free shows sketch. ican Frog 
Canning Co.. Dept. i4s-T. New Orieans, L« 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 
MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed f 
Laboratory Research. supply bre 
ers and buy the youn Write today f 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supp 
Corp., Dept. A-3, 2436 W. York St.. Phila, Pa 

New scientific, low-priced hearing 

aid, the GODSEND, guaranteed 


to give same power to hear ' 
HEAR! 


as instruments costing 
Save 50 to 80 ; 


$85 to $175 and 
more. A 
cent on the « 
yy of an electric he 
ing aid. With a Godsend 
hear even whispers CLEARLY 
DISTINCTLY. Super-Power Amplifier, a 
both BONE and AIR Conduction Receivers inc] 
ed at low price. 10 Day TRIAL OFFER. Money-B: 


Guarantee. Write for FREE DETAILS in plain er 
lope. GODSEND CO., Dept. BB-452, Cincinnati, Ohi 


$3.50 Truss FREE i:.-; 


now or ae et this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture met Tod which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different 

No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or en e openin Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture up and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0. KOCH, 9076 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 




















tert Stomach Ills 
treat Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 

Hundreds report they were saved 
from expensive operations. Learn all about 
this amazing inexpensive home treatment 
Pain relieved from the start. No rigid o: 
liquid diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with information as to guaranteed trial offer. 
TWIN CITY VON. _CO., Dept. 236, St. Paul, Minn. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ toGo 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liqui 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is no 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “‘up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores, © 1985, C.M.Co. 


EPILEPSY—FITS 


Have supplied sufferers with a medicine that many 
users my has proved successful in relieving attacks. | 
now wish to reach all those who have not been helped 
and to do so am offering a trial FREE. Send for it 
now, giving age. 

M. LEPSO, E. Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis 
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At Prices 
That Save 
You $10 to $60 


You CAN be perfectly fitted 
with good looking false teeth 


by mail—and at 
REGISTERED 
tremendous savin 
, vo: em 


Don’t endanger your 
health by delay. Write SUPERVISION 
today for FREE impression material 
and price list! ¢9 pay TRIAL— 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


FALSE TEETH CLEANED and POLISHED 
tains and deposits ed. i 

Sestrons finteh Taltered. Poreme Se $1 -00 
germepentty sealed with glossy finish. Mail Teeth 


ORADENTAL RATORIES, tnc., 
P.O. Box 1202 Dept. 10, GARY, INDIANA 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Juggling 

Many people have seen jugglers at 
work and have later tried to do the 
stunts they witnessed, but finally have 
siven up, discouraged. In reality, 
however, none of these stunts are im- 
possible or difficult. But most of them 
do take a great amount of time and 
ractice to master. 

[he most simple of all jugglers’ 
stunts is to juggle three or more ob- 
iects at once. This is best learned by 
starting out with two good-sized rub- 
ber balls. Although any kind of ball 
will do, hollow rubber ones are best. 
lake the two balls in your right hand 
and toss one up in the air a few 
feet. As soon as it begins to fall toss 
the other in the air and catch the 
first. Then toss the first and catch the 
second, and so on. The practice may 
be varied by doing the same ‘thing 
with the left hand. 

When one becomes expert at this 
another ball may be added. But when 
juggling three balls one should be 
held in the left hand and the other 
two in the right. First toss up one 
of the balls in the right hand, then 
the one in the left and catch the first. 
Do the same thing with the right hand. 
As soon as you master juggling three 
rubber balls, substitute other articles 
for the balls. 


—_— o_o —— 


Brain Teaser 

This week’s problem, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutchinson, 
Kans., should be most interesting to 
the millions of Americans who drive 
automobiles, Here is the poser: 

4 and B make a wager as to the 
distance a car, traveling on a level 
road at 50 miles per hour, will coast 
if the gas is cut off and the clutch re- 
leased simultaneously. In the test, 
the car ran one-half as far in the sec- 
ond minute after the power was cut 
off as in the first; one-half as far in 
the third minute as in the second, 
continued to coast 180 feet farther 
ind stopped. If the car ran one-half 
the entire distance that it coasted 
during the first minute, who won the 
vager—A having bet that it would not 
coast more than 1,200 feet and B that 
it would coast nearly 1,500 feet? An- 
wer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The spider 
would crawl a fraction better than 
7.07 inches. 
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Frog” Game 

An interesting game for small young- 
ters, especially pre-school and kinder- 

irten boys and girls, is known as 
Frog in the Middle.” One litfle play- 
er is seated on the ground or floor, 
vith his legs folded under him to 
mitate the frog. The other players 
iny number) form a ring around him. 
‘hey then pull him about or give him 
little pushes, and the “Frog,” in turn, 
must try to catch one of them without 


rising from his position. The player 
who is caught becomes the “Frog” 
while the successful old “Frog” joins 
the circle and the game proceeds as 


before. 
—___———- oe —_ 


Smiles 


Boogy—Say, haven’t I seen that face 
of yours some place else? 

Woogy—Nope, it’s never been any- 
where but where it is now, 


Visitor Groot—This local paper of 
yours says a naturalist claims a snipe 
has a nerve running clean down to the 
end of his bill. 

Homeowner Guppy—Yes, and so has 
the plumber who just finished fixing 
my old furnace. 


Alford (calling up his friend)— 
Have you seen the morning papers 
with the account of the accident and 
my death? 

Jeffery—Yes, I was sorry to read 
about that. But where are you speak- 
ing from now? 





Geometry Teacher—Now class, since we 
have learned about triangles, circles. and 
squares, I wonder if anyone present can 
tell me what a rhombus is? 

Johnny—Yes, Miss, I can. A rhombus 
is a square, only it’s sort of pushed over. 


Weary Husband—lI’ve been to every 
shop in town, and they can’t match 
this ribbon anywhere. 

Wife—Splendid! I just wanted to 
make sure no one else could buy it. 


Judge Gruff—Have you anything to 
offer the court before sentence is pass- 
ed on you? 

Prisoner Meek—No, your honor, my 
lawyer took my last dollar. 


Munhall—Did you hear about the 
accident my brother had. He fell 
against the piano and hit his head. 

Zeigler—That’s too bad. Did he 
hurt himself? 

Munhall—Oh, no; not much, You 
see he only hit the soft pedal. 


Sally—We’ve been waiting a long 
time for that mother of mine. 

Mikhail—Hours, I would say. 

Sally—Oh, Mikhail, this is so sudden. 





First oyster (in a stew)—Where are 
we? 

Second Ditto 
church supper. 

First Oyster—Why do you suppose 
they became extravagant and got two 
of us? 


(disgusted)—At a 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Cooking Game 


The hunters are already returning 
home, laden with all kinds of game, 
giving housewives and cooks the prob- 
lem of how best to prepare the ani- 
mals and birds that have grown up in 
their native environs. Actually, how- 
ever, there is no problem. There is 
nothing tricky about cooking wild 
game. In general, the simple rule is 
to use the same cooking principles and 
recipes as are used for domesticated 
fowl and animals. 

Game includes such birds and ani- 
mals as rabbits, squirrels, deer, quail, 
plover, pheasants, wild ducks, wild 
geese and so on. The flesh of most 
game is tender, dark of color, contains 
less fat than poultry, is of fine though 
strong flavor and easy to digest. Epi- 
cures claim most game has a better 
flavor if hung for a few days in a 
cool place before being cooked. 

For small game birds like quail or 
partridge, follow chicken recipes. 
Cook venison (deer) and larger game 
cuts in the same way as beef, lamb 
or veal. Tender young birds and ani- 
mals may be fried, broiled or roasted. 
Older, tougher ones may be made ten- 
der by long, slow cooking in stews 
andethe like. 

Most people prefer game well done 
because thorough cooking is a health 
measure. But overcooking will make 
it dry and tasteless. Since game does 
not have any superfluous fat the meat 
must be larded. This can be done 
with strips of bacon or salt pork and 
frequent basting. Do not season too 
highly, though, for that will destroy 
the gamey flavor. 


Week's Hints 


@Salads can be decorated by put- 
ting creamed cheese or whipped cream 
through the pastry tube to form ro- 
settes and other designs. 

gG Jar rubbers securely fastened by 
sewing on the under side will prevent 
throw or scatter rugs from slipping on 
smooth floors. 

q Grease accumulations can be re- 
moved from clogging drain pipes by 
putting baking soda down the drain 
and then pouring in a little vinegar. 

@ Finely-grated cheese sprinkled 
over freshly popped or reheated pop- 
corn makes a suitable tid-bit dish to 
serve with cocktails. 

@ To make rubber gloves easier to 
put on, sprinkle their interiors with 
cornstarch. 

q@ Shredded cocoanut that becomes 
dry can be freshened by soaking it in 
milk for five minutes before using it 
in cookies, cakes, frostings and pud- 
dings. 

g All garments in the summer 
wardrobe should be cleaned before 
storing. Soil and stains allowed to 
remain in such garments when Pu 
away may cause permanent discolor 
tion. 

































































































OUR HOUSE IS SO HOT THESE 
MILD DAYS! We CAN’T MAKE 
OUR OIL HEATER GIVE US AS 

LITTLE HEAT AS WE NEED! 


YOUR HOME THIS WINTER! 


ITTER cold days or chilly days— 
B you can keep the heat in your 
home exactly right with a Duo- 
Therm oil-burning circulating heater! 


Burns High—Burns Low—Perfect- 
ly! Duo-Therm gives you “regulat- 
ed” heat—just the right heat for any 
weather—without smoke, fuss or 
sputter! Turn it on full—and it will 
keep you cozy in the bitterest cold. 
Or you can throttle it down to “just 
take the chill off.” 


A Dial-Turn Does It! You don’t 
burn lots of oil when a little will do! 
Turn the handy dial—get just the 
heat you want. A little for 
mild days—more for cold 
days—and a flood of moist, 
healthful heat for zero 
weather! 


Heats the Room—Not the 
Chimney! Duo-Therm’s full 


EASY 
PAYMENTS! 


See Your 
Dealer! 





“floating flame” sends more heat in- 
to the room! It doesn’t send as much 
heat rushing up the chimney as do 
heaters that burn witha long, pointed, 
wasteful flame. And with its special 
“waste-stopper,” tests prove the 
Duo-Therm to be the most econom- 
ical oil heater you can buy! 


Cleaner Heat! A Cleaner Home! 
Burning less expensive fuel oil— 
available anywhere—the Duo-Therm 
gives clean, silent, odorless heat. 
Saves curtains, woodwork, laundry. 
Banishes soot, smoke, dirt and ashes. 

Send the Coupon! Or ask your 
Duo-Therm dealer for full 
information. Three beauti- 
ful finishes. There’s a Duo- 
Therm just the size you 
need — choose the model 
that just suits you. Low 
prices! Easy payments! 


DUO-THERM 


OIL-BURNING Circulating HEATERS 


DUO-THERM DIVISION, MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICH, 





HERE’S A BRAND-NEW KIND OF COMFORT FOR 





THAT'S WHY | LIKE MY DUO-THERM! 
YOU CAN TURN IT AS LOW AS YOu 
LIKE ON MILD DAYS — HIGH AS 
YOU LIKE ON COLD Days! AND 
IT ALWAYS BURNS CLEANLY ! 


ONLY DUO-THERM 
has all these modern features! 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Guides are 
scientifically designed to heat 
your house at “‘body levels” and 
to set up a circulation that leaves 
no cold spots. 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Regulator— 
Simple as turning a dial! All the 
heat you want on cold days, just 
enough to take the chill off on 
milder days. 


Duo-Therm’s Patented Dual- 
Chamber Burner — Greatest 
clean-fire range of any burner! 
Silent, clean, odorless—from pilot 
light to maximum heat! 


Duo-Therm’s Waste-Stopper 
prevents heat from rushing up 
the chimney, sends more heat 
into the room. Saves oil! 


Duo-Therm’s Full Floating 
Flame means better combustion, 
more heat per gallon, greater 
economy! 


Safe!— Duo-Therm heaters are listed as 
standard by.Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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DUO-THERM DIVISION 

Dept. P-710, Motor Wheel Corp., 

Lansing, Michigan 

Please send me information on the Duo-Therm 
Circulating Heaters. 


Name a eee 6 ecihintagiiaaiianindiaals 





Address 


EE 

I would also like to know about [] Duo-Therm 
Oit-burning Ranges [7] Water Heaters (] Furnaces 
() Trailer Heaters (|) Radiant Heaters 





